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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 


HE new Premier met his followers at his official residence in 
Downing Street on Thursday, and made them a short speech 
promising a truly Conservative policy, which was well received. At 
half-past five he appeared in the House of Commons, where he was 
received with cheers from his own side and a portion of those 
opposed to him, cheers which, however, subsided rather quickly. 
His speech on rising had a shade too much of Uriah Heep, a 
mock humility which never suits the speaker. He had, he said, 
‘personal and peculiar difficulties ” to increase the usual burden 
of forming an Administration; in succeeding Lord Derby he 
succeeded to his principles; in twenty years there had “ never 
been a cloud” between him and the Earl, and he was cognizant 
of all his ideas. Mr. Disraeli seemed, in short, quite sorry to 
let go of the Earl's coat-tails. His foreign policy was Lord 
Stanley’s—peace without isolation—but his home policy would 
be “a liberal one, a truly liberal one,” a statement which pro- 
voked both laughter and cheers. ‘The Reform Bills must pro- 
ceed, and an education Bill would be introduced; and, as to 
Ireland, Lord Mayo would on Tuesday explain the views of the 
Cabinet, views which he hinted would meet the ‘enlightened 
and temperate” of all parties. The speech was fairly, but not 
enthusiastically received; for, though no one in the House ex- 
pected a declaration of policy, members did expect a more eloquent 
speech and a more dramatic scene. ‘The general impression at its 
close was that the Premier was anxious to gain time. 


Mr. Bouverie was the only person who criticized Mr. Disraeli’s 
Ministry. He did not in the least dispute Mr. Disraeli’s right to 
the distinguished position which he had so fairly earned. But he 
poured out the discontent of the dissatisfied Whigs,—the Gros- 
venor party, we suppose,—that the opportunity had not been 
seized to form a Coalition Ministry. It was a great mischief, he 
said, for the Government to be in a minority. It would be now, 
after Lord Derby’s loss, in a still greater minority. It was much 
weakened last session by the secession of Lord Cranborne, Lord Car- 
narvon, and General Peel. He had sometimes “thought it would 
be a great advantage if Ministers had their friends sitting oppo- 
site, instead of behind them; they might have learnt something 
from their countenances, of the dismay, astonishment, surprise, 
and disgust which their conduct occasioned.” But if the Tories 
had been in a minority, and were likely to be in a greater minority, 
the Liberals were in no better position. ‘* We have leaders that 
won’t lead, and followers that won't follow. Instead of an 
organized party, we are little better than a rabble.” Mr. Bouverie 
thought Lord Derby right in trying to effect a coalition in 1866. 
He felt no sympathy with the people who made “ Disraeli” and 
“Gladstone ” their war cries. He thought Mr. Disraeli had made 
a mistake in not attempting a coalition again. It is evident that 
Mr. Bouverie at least would not have objected to return to his old 
place as President of the Poor Law Board from any false delicacy 
as to acknowledging Mr. Disraeli as his chief. 


Lord Malmesbury made the Ministerial statement in the Upper 
House, which consisted chiefly in the remark that he did not say 
last week that Mr. Disraeli would form a new Administration “ if 
possible,” but ‘‘as soon as possible.” ‘To this important announce- 
ment Lord Malmesbury added the devout faith of the new Ministry 
in Lord Derby's favour and protection. The new Ministers have 


always believed in Lord Derby, do still believe in Lord Derby, 
will always strive to believe in Lord Derby, and to earn his 
approving smile,—a truly interesting, if somewhat idolatrous creed. 
‘“* Up to this very moment,” said Lord Malmesbury, in the warmth 
and fervour of his devout trust, ‘‘up to this very moment, our policy, 
which will soon be developed in the House of Commons and to 
your Lordships, meets with his entire approbation.” ‘This is very 
like the style of a timorous and rather irritated young lady shield- 
ing herself under the full approbation of ‘‘my papa” from the 
satirical smiles of a taunting companion. ‘The new Ministry won't 
do much if they rest all their hope on the chance of thus borrowing 
the shield of Achilles,—or even of occasionally enticing him from 
his tent to lead their charge and scatter their foes. 


Lord Russell at once fell upon his evidently diffident and spirit- 
less foe. He didn’t object to Mr. Disraeli. It was proper enough 
for the leader of the House of Commons to become Prime Minister 
on the resignation of the Premier, but the formation of a new 
Ministry offered a good (and evidently agreeable) occasion for renew- 
ing Lord Russell’s expression of hearty distrust of the Goverament. 
He called their policy in 1866,—followed, as, by the avowal of the 
new Prime Minister, it was intended to be,—by their policy in 
1867, ‘a course of deception which has been called by another 
name,”—(namely, ‘* education,”)—“ but which, I think, must pre- 
vent any reliance upon a Government which openly avows that it 
does not mean what it says, but professes one thing and means 
another.” This stung even the Dukes, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough entered a feeble protest ; but Lord Russell only put his 
foot down again a little heavier than before, and the worm did 
not turn again. Mr. Disraeli’s gravest mistake hitherto has 
been putting such a being as Lord Malmesbury at the head of 
his party in the Lords. Lord Russell had his match in Lord 
Derby, but he will trample on the Earl of Malmesbury; and as 
for the Earl of Malmesbury being assisted by the Dukes, it is but 
assistance of that very nominal kind which clerical gentlemen are 
supposed to render to each other when they congregate at the 
marriage of a distinguished pair. 


The Times has evidently been unable to believe that the 
“ Radicals,” those extreme persons whom it takes to be about on 
a par with the Reform League, should venture to impeach the 
President. Its conductors accordingly telegraphed on Monday to 
New York, and received in four hours the reply, “ Trial will go 
on next week. Party is united,”—the ‘ party” meaning three- 
fourths of the elected representatives of the whole North. ‘The 
President is impeached on charges of violating the Tenure of Office 
Act, of issuing military orders not through General Grant, and 
of denying the legality of Congress. The Senate has organized 
itself for the trial, and Chief Justice Chase has accepted the 
presidency in the Court given him by the Constitution. It is 
asserted in England that Mr. Johnson will demand time to pre- 
pare evidence, and drag out the trial over November; but, once 
impeached, the Senate has the same power over him that any 
other Court has over any other prisoner at its bar. We see no 
reason why the trial should last a month. 


The Continent is greatly exercised because Prince Jerome 
Napoleon has suddenly left Paris for Berlin. ‘The “ stormy petrel 
of the Tuileries,” it is said, never takes wing unless trouble is at 
hand. It is asserted that the Prince intends to endeavour to detach 
Prussia from her Russian alliance, but it is at least as probable 
that his business is to remonstrate quietly against an arrangement 
just made known. It appears that by secret treaties made since 
Sadowa, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden are bound to appoint 
Prussian Generals their Ministers of War, and Wurtemburg and 
Baden have already done so. This enormously strengthens the 
Prussian hold over the South, and, indeed, as Prussian Generals 
consider orders from their own King sacred, amounts to complete 
military fusion. ‘The Tuileries cannot be expected to like an 
arrangement which, were Prussia a little less powerful, would be 
called in Paris a defiance. 
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The Oxford Conservatives have been pouring cut their griefs in 
the ear of a friend. In an address to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury which appeared in Tuesday's Times, they declare that if the 
Oxford Tests’ Abolition Bill passes it will completly destroy 
‘the existing connection of the Universities and Colleges with the 

Yhureh.” This alarming result will follow, they infer, from 
allowing any ohe to become a member of Convocation who has 
not signed his assent to the doctrines of the Church of England, 
—which is very like saying that if any deviation from those doc- 
triues is allowed at all, it will include in no time the majority of 
Convocation. If that be really so, it is high time to admit a 
body which has grown so powerful as to outnumber the Church 
in the University. But in this solemn appeal on behalf of “ the 
Christian parents of our English youth” we recognize a sad dis- 
trust of Church principles. Put the Church on an equal footing 
with other faiths, and the Church will go to the wall, say these 
timid worthies. We do not agree with them; but if we did, 
we should urge the gross injustice of keeping the University 
thus artificially in the hands of a mere minority, still more 
strongly. Dr. Scott, Master of Balliol, and Mr. Edwin Palmer, 
tutor of Balliol, whose names we find among the signatures to 
this piteous appeal, are surely new converts to this enormous and, 
we hope we may say, fanatical distrust of the power of their own 
faith. There is unconscious pathos in this appeal to worthy, 
helpless Dr. Longley. No doubt what they really want is a little 
soothing sympathy, and the Archbishop can give them that as 
tenderly as any woman. 


Mr. Disraeli, on Thursday, proposed the second reading of the 
Bribery Bill, and described the mode in which he intended to 
construct the tribunal. It is exceedingly clever, and was pro- 
bably suggested by Lord Cairns. Two of the superior judges 
will be selected to try all election cases on the spot, but when 
selected they will cease to be ordinary judges,—that is, to try any 
ordinary suits. When not trying election cases, that is, in three 
years out of four, they will be members of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which urgently requires strengthening, and 
will also be members of the Exchequer Chamber, and of any other 
Court of Appeal from the ordinary judges which may hereafter 
be established. Mr. Disraeli has, in fact, met the objection of the 
Judges by taking two of their number, filling up their places for 
ordinary work, and then making them slightly superior to the 
average of the Bench. ‘That should work. 


The majority in the French Chamber scems to have got the bit 
between its teeth, and to be getting beyond the Emperor's control. 
It has rejected every Liberal amendment to the Press Law, and 
has been all the week engaged in incessant rows, the drift of which 
is this. M. de Kerveguen in the Chamber and M. de Cassagnac 
in the Pays have been accusing the Liberal papers of taking 
bribes from foreign powers. The papers protest, and their repre- 
sentative in the Chamber, M. Havin, of the Siécle, having been 
acquitted by a jury of honour, has tried twice to make a speech. 
Each time he has been howled down by the majority, which 
has got completely beyond the control of Baron Jerome 
David, the President. So high is party feeling rising in Paris, 
that a scance is one long altercation, and the galleries begin to 
be thronged with ladics. The Emperor is said to be seriously 
annoyed and perplexed, and with reason. Mamelukes to be useful 
should be orderly. 





Louis, the ex-King of Bavaria, died on 29th February at Nice. 
He is remembered in England chiefly as the King whose fancy 
for Lola Montes, the dancer, caused an émeute in Munich, and 
cost him his throne. His claim to be remembered in Bavaria is, 
however, a better one. By extreme economy he saved enough 
money out of the revenue and his own income to rebuild Munich 
and convert it into a capital of Art. Not possessed of any origi- 
nality, his rebuildings were failures, and Munich is a city full 
of poor imitations of Italian capitals, a regular cit’s show place. 
The King did, however, collect art treasures of value, and attract 
artists by his patronage, till it is believed that there are more 
sculptors in Munich than beersellers. He would have made a 
very fair noble of the Italian sort, but as a King he will be remem- 
bered only for his galleries. 


Captain Montgomerie, R.E., a clever officer, chiefly employed 
n the Cashmere frontier, has employed a native pundit in explo- 
rations in Thibet, which have been very successful. ‘The pundit 
travelled in disguise with instruments about him, and settled 
routes and altitudes most satisfactorily. We, however, are most 
interested in his statement that the Grand Lamaship will expire in 





this generation, the present Grand Lama, a boy, being theus 
teenth, after which there are to be no more transmizrations rs 
is a curious fact that all the four Lamaships, or sovercignti 
held by a religious tenure, now existing in the world are . 
trouble of one kind or another. The Khalif is staving off bank. 
ruptey by loans from week to week, the Pope is hemmed in " 
secular enemies, the Mikado is under arrest by his nobles, and hd 
Grand Lama is the last of his race. The reverence for that kind 
of thing, i.e., for the visible representation on earth of the Supreme 
government, seems to be dying out everywhere. 





A large meeting of London grocers was held on Thursday at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, to form an association for the protection 
of the trade. Several speakers were very bitter against the Ciyil 
servants for setting the co-operative movement on foot; but the 
chairman, Mr. Newsom, thought the private dealers could hold 
their own. Their expenses of management, delivery, and 0 on 
were only 8} per cent., while those of the Stores were 10 or 19 
per cent., aud he thought with fair prices they had nothing to 
fear from competition. We do not feel quite so sure of that, 
The private trader has, it is true, only to get interest on his capital, 
like the Store, but he has also to get his own wages, that is what 
he could earn without capital by his own brain, and the share. 
holder in the store has not. The small traders will, we suspect, 
have to combine before they can compete successfully with a 
movement which is already sending down prices with arun. We 
believe the well-to-do grocers could beat the stores easily if they 
would give a fair reduction for ready money. At present they 
only offer 5 per cent., which, considering that cash is to credit ag 
twelve transactions to one at least, is not enough. 


A curious ecrrespondence appears in the Guardian of last Wed- 
nesday between Dr. Gray (the Bishop of Capetown) and Dr, 
Stanley, the Dean of Westminster. The Dean, in his recent 
speech in Convocation, had pointed out Dr. Gray’s manifold inac- 
curacies of statement as reasons for distrusting not his honour, but 
his clearness of perception in these matters of controversy. The 
Bishop appears to us to answer his own charges, for the most part, 
and prove the inaccuracy of his own language. Thus, he himself 
virtually admits that he had quite inaccurately reported what 
happened in the Lambeth Conference of Bishops, and in quoting 
what he said at St. James’s Hall to defend his own accuracy of 
statement, he seems to us to defend it at the cost of something like 
his straightforwardness of meaning. He said that ‘* the Lambeth 
Conference endorsed the righteous conclusion of the Synod of the 
Province of Canterbury with regard to the appointment of one who 
should go forth to minister to the souls of those who felt themselves 
as sheep without a shepherd.” Now, anybody (not a Churchman) 
would certainly have supposed that this conclusion ‘‘ with regard to 
the appointment of one,” &c., was a conclusion in favour of “ the 
appointment of one,” &c., and so we have no doubt ninety-nine 
hundredths of the audience at St. James’s Hall believed it. It 
was really a conclusion only as to how such a one ought to be 
appointed, if it should ever be determined to be right that such 
a one should be appointed at all. Again, Dr. Gray is angry that 
the Dean should have charged the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
having refused his consent to the consecration of a new Bishop of 
Natal in his own diocese or province, and says his Grace only said 
in Convocation that he would not ‘‘recommend” such a step. 
But in the letter written by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Bishop of Capetown, and dated 29th January last, his Grace says, 
‘¢ While, as I have already intimated, I must withhold my consent 
to its being performed in my diocese or province,” —which looks 
very like Dr. Longley’s own admission that he had both refused 
his consent before, and then and there refused itagain. No doubt 
he had in the mean time given his consent privately. But that 
strange fickleness of the Archbishop's was not known to the 
public, and it would have been indecorous to impute it without 
evidence. 

A powerful deputation from Owens College, Manchester, 
waited on the Duke of Marlborough on Thursday, to urge their 
case for assistance from the Government in the great building 
extension which they have just undertaken. They intend, we 
believe, to build what will cost them something like 150,0001., of 
which they have already raised some 60,000/. or 70,000/. There 
were between thirty and forty Members of Parliament present 
with the deputation to urge their cause, and amongst them Mr. 
Graves, the Conservative Member for Liverpool, who gave the depu- 
tation, we believe, powerful and generous support. Considering the 
traditional rivalry between Liverpool and Manchester, this aid of 
Mr. Graves was the more chivalrous. The Duke of Marlborough 
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received the application favourably, treating Owens College as in 

same : : a aa 
puildings, and though he promised nothing, there is fair reason 
hae that Owens College will receive the assistance which it so 
well deserves,—on condition, of course, of submitting to Govern- 


ment inspection by the Education Department,—which will do it 


no harm. a, e/a 

The second reading of the Bill for abolishing the horrid spectacle of 

blic executions, and performing them in private, passed the House 
of Commons on T hursday night by a large majority,—181 to 25. 
Mr. Hardy produced very striking evidence that the private execu- 
tion, instead of diminishing the deterrent effect of the punishment, 
would probably increase it. Indeed, the vaniiy which is gratified 
by being an object of interest to these execution crowds, probably 
does more than anything else to withdraw the attention both of 
eriminals, and of would-be criminals from the pain and shame of 
aviolent death. We wish that in committee the gallows also 
might be done away with, and death by shooting substituted. In 
the Army this is the extreme punishment for all crimes, and is 
found perfectly efficient. It would still be a death violent enough 
to influence the imagination powerfully, and there would be no 
necessity for a hangman,—who is almost necessarily an outcast 
from society. Moreover, the possibility of torture, which always 
remains, from the uncertainty attaching to the effect of a fall upon 
the neck,—would be avoided. Torture is never contemplated in 
hanging, but often results from it ; while a volley of bullets would 
be as sure and speedy a mode of inflicting violent death as is to 
be found. ee 

The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Sumner), formerly Bishop of 
Liandaff, was seized with paralysis on Wednesday, and as he is 
seventy-eight years of age, the hope of his recovery seems to be 
slender. Should unfortunately the attack prove fatal, Mr. Disraeli 
will have his first piece of ecclesiastical patronage. What sort of 
Bishop will Mr. Disraeli approve? Or does he approve any ? 
What sort of bishop, at all events, will he appoint? Will he 
«onsult Dr. Wilberforce? ill he have a transcendental view of 
his own? Or will he conciliate the Evangelicals, like Lord 
Palmerston? These are deep questions, on which it is impossible 
not to have odd thoughts. 


The American Government has again ordered its diplomatic 
agents not to put on Court dress, to the extreme annoyance of all 
who are thereby compelled to be conspicuous at Court receptions 
asthe only gentlemen in black swallow-tails. It is stated that 
Mr. Adams avoided a ‘* Court ” held this week to escape the annoy- 
ance, which will probably be averted in future by a compromise. 
Any recognized uniform is en régle, and there are very few Ameri- 
cans of standing who have not the right to wear some uniform. 
Perhaps before the next difficulty arises the barbarous absurdity 
of compelling everybody who attends Court to put on a footman’s 
livery will have been abolished. 


Lord Spencer seems inclined to have a regular quarrel with 
London. A little while ago he wanted to spoil Wimbledon 
Common, and now it is stated he intends to see what he can do 
with Wandsworth. Mr. J. Gravell writes that his Lordship has 
leased “ the Black Sea” or lake in that Common to an architect, 
whois going to drain it, and let out the ground so gained in 
building plots. ‘ The lake isa piece of water two or three acres in 
extent, dotted over with pretty little islets, each having two or 
three birch trees growing on it; and in summer, when the yellow 
flag and the broad-leaved water-lily are in bloom, a more charming 
little spot cannot be imagined.” ‘There is not such another near 
London. What with their inclosures, short leases, and refusals to 
build markets, these great London proprietors will force the 
Householder Parliament into confiscation Acts before they have 
done. They might as well claim the right to lease the air, and 
expect it to be respected. 


If old John Walter were alive what would he say? Here 
is the Times, which for half a century has beaten every jour- 
nalin Europe in energy and enterprise, actually publishing the 
latest news of a British expedition per favour of a London corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald. According to a message received 
by that gentleman on Wednesday, and apparently ten days later 
than the latest official intelligence, Sir Robert Napier reached 
Antalo on February 15, was to meet the “ Prince ” of ‘Tigré on the 
20th, and was then to press on to Magdala, 15 marches off. ‘The 
telegram is a little confused, but the statement that Sir R. Napier 
has reached Antalo is confirmed by a subsequent telegram from 
the Times’ own agent. 





Mr. C. Tennant suggests in the Star a brilliant plan for reliev- 


position as Glasgow, which is greatly extending its Univer- | ing the British Museum, now suffering from a plethora of treasures. 


Leave the natural-history collection where it is, and give up 
Somerset House to the other collections, connecting the two build- 
ings by a new great street, which would smash through one of the 
worst bits of London. Somerset House is just the right shape for 
galleries, and if the Court were covered with glass we should have 
a hall for sculpture such as the world has never seen. ‘The Revenue 
and Marine departments could easily be lodged elsewhere, and the 
House is already national property. Mr. Tennant makesa mistake 
in asking for the new street, which will add heavily to the cost, 
and may wait, but the rest of his suggestion is brilliant. 


The Mint appears to have discovered that there are deep-rooted 
sentiments in Englishmen about different coins. ‘The guinea and 
half-crown have always been popular, say the authorities of the 
Mint, the five-shilling piece, and florin, and fourpenny-bit very 
unpopular. We can understand the unpopularity of the florin. 
First, it was brought in with a flourish of trumpets as a decimal 
coin, which prejudiced people very much against it. Common 
people looked at it defiantly when it first came out, apostrophized 
it, ‘‘So you're a decimal coin, are you? Well, then, I don’t think 
any great things of decimal coins ?”—and, in short, felt that the 
world was being undermined to make way for it. Then it is 
intrinsically unbeautiful. It has a shabby and streaky appear- 
ance, and looks like a cheating half-crown. But why was the 
splendid five-shilling-piece unpopular, which looks like wealth in 
itself? Why is the fourpenny-piece unpopular, which might, one 
would think, have escaped unpopularity by mere insignificance ? 
Why should the half-crown be popularand a coin twice as impressive 
unpopular? The half-sovereign is not so popular, we take it, as 
the sovereign. We wonder, if the Mint should strike a good 2/. 10s. 
gold piece, whether that would be popular. It would look opulent, 
—but so, in its milder form, did the crown,—and that, it is said, 
is so unpopular that it is coined only to send to the Falkland 
Isles, and is not now issued in England at all. Lvidently the 
Falkland Isles have a sound taste in coinage, by which the British 
people might profit. 


A telegram was published on Sunday, and repeated on Monday, 
alleging that the Emperor had been seized on Saturday with a 
fit of asthma, and gasped so violently that he had to be carried 
to a balcony window. Asthma does not come on in a moment, 
the Emperor rides about as usual, and the Imperialists are eager 
in their denial of the story. It seems, as it stands, incorrect ; but 
there is a suspicion in Paris that its incorrectness is one of date. 
There is no subject, however, on which it is so impossible to ascer- 
tain facts as the Emperor's health. 








The amount of business doing in National Securities this week 
has been only moderate. Nevertheless, the quotations have ruled 
tolerably firm. Yesterday, Consols closed at 934; Reduced and 
New Three per Cents., 923 ex div.; Exchequer Bills, 103. to 15s. 
prem. ; India Five per Cents., 1123. Bank Stock has been firm 
at 249 to 251. The Foreign House has been steady, and most 
securities have tended upwards in price. There has been a good 
business doing in Railway Shares, and the quotations have slightly 
advanced. ‘lhe number of commercial bills having increased, 
money has been in improved request, at 1} J for the best short 
paper. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 21,136,1922/. ; 
in the Bank of France, 45,264,892. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Feb, 23. Friday, March 6. 


Mexican 15} ove 15} 


Pea 2 mm lull 853 oo 363 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 ... eco ove eve 614 59 x.d 
» i a ere 61 a 61 

United States 5.20's ... ese one ove eco 71g ooo 71h 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Feb, 23. Friday, March 6. 
eee 30 


Great Eastern... ove eos ove 303 
Great Northern eee ooo ove ove eco 104} 107 
Great Western ove ove ooo eve ove 45} oes 464 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .,, eee ove ove 1253 ove 126} 
London and Brighton one ene ose ese 464 ° 43} 
London and North-Western ove eco eee 1l6j ooo 115} 
London and South-Western ose ooo ove 85} on 85 
London, Chatham, and Dover... eve eos 15g ove 17} 
Metropolitan ... woo ooo oon ow 1llj ese 1llj 
Midiand.., om ooo eco eve eee a 107 1064 
North-Eastern, Berwick... ose eco eee 105 oe 102 
Do. York... ose eve eco ese 93 _— v5 
South-Eastern... eco ove one ove ose 725 ae 72j 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 


THE NEW PREMIER'S FIRST SPEECH. 


N R. DISRAELI is obviously trying to gain time. Either 
because he has not made up his mind, or because he 
has not convinced his Cabinet that his mind is the right 
mind, or because he thinks delay will disintegrate instead of 
uniting the Opposition, he evidently avoids any exposition of 
the policy of his Government. It will be, he told his party, 
when assembled in Downing Street at two o'clock on Thurs- 
day, a truly Conservative policy; it will be, he told the 
House of Commons, three hours later, a truly Liberal policy ; 
but on neither occasion did he give any hint of what the 
policy would be. He had been, he affirmed, Lord Derby’s 
confidential friend for twenty years, and he knew what Lord 
Derby thought, but what Lord Derby did think he kept care- 
fully to himself. At the meeting he talked of the Reform 
Bills and a measure of education as immediately pressing 
measures, and in the House he talked of education and the 
Reform Bills; but in both places he declined to anticipate 
the revelation as to his Irish policy which Lord Mayo will 
make on Tuesday, and on which his prospects depend. Re- 
calling the history of the Reform Bill, how the present 
Premier twice brought down to the House plans changed 
within a day, it is impossible to avoid the suspicion that the 
new First Lord is still engaged in educating his followers, and 
does not yet know in the least how far he will be allowed to 
go in dealing with his immediate difficulty, the Irish Church ; 
whether he will, indeed, be allowed to do anything beyond 
ordering another “ full and searching” inquiry into the whole 
matter. 

We doubt very much whether this will do. Mr. Disraeli’s 
hold over his party is not strong enough to enable him to 
continue the interregnum, or to get through another year 
by mere House of Commons’ adroitness, and his hold over the 
country, such as it is, is mainly derived from a latent notion 
that once in the saddle he will do something great. He has 
admittedly no majority in the House, and his great adversaries 
are evidently girding themselves up for what Mr. Gladstone 
significantly termed a “severe session.” Earl Russell, for 
example, in the Lords, has declared openly that Mr. 
Disraeli’s policy is one of “deception,” and that he 
has no confidence in the Government. The Premier’s one 
chance is to induce his followers to endure measures so broad 
that the Radicals can vote for them, and this policy he 
seems as yet unable or unwilling to pursue. It is said that 
he relies much on his power of dissolving before the new 
Reform Bill becomes law, that is, of inflicting an enormous 
fine on Members of the House by two dissolutions in 
twelye months; but it seems to be forgotten that the 
fine would fall as heavily on his own party as on his 
rivals, that every election since the 
resulted in a loss to his party, and that till January he can 
have no aid from the gratitude of the new electors. <A 
dissolution would injure him too much with his own people 
to be risked, and he will, we imagine, find that unless his 
plans are very broad, as broad almost as his ultimate Reform 
Bill, his tenure of office will be but short. He, therefore, 
needs time, and how, with his present Cabinet, even time is to 
help him in Irish matters, it is hard to see. 

For the rest, Mr. Disraeli was received on Thursday with 
kindness, but without enthusiasm, and his first speech as 
Premier was, perhaps, the poorest he ever uttered. The 
eulogium on Lord Derby was apparently based on the idea 
that a man should always be praised for the quality he least 
displays, and there was an anxiety to hide under his prede- 
cessor’s cloak, to diminish the impression of change arising | ‘ 
from Lord Derby’s retirement, which indicated either want |} 
of self-confidence or some hidden mental embarrassment. 
Usually, when Mr. Disraeli wants to conceal his inten- 
tions he hides them under an apparent frankness, but on 
Thursday he let it be seen that he was desirous of concealing 
them. That may have been policy, but it looked very much 
more like weakness, the weakness of a man whose intellect 
and whose position are for the moment at variance, of a man 
who is yielding his judgment to an inferior influence which he 
does not intend to quote. The crisis, however, will come on |i 


I 


—_.__., 
THE TRUE IRISH CHURCH POLIoy. 


T is high time that politicians of all kinds to. 
I and distinct line on the one Irish subject aaah it pied 
ripe for settlement,—the question of the Church. That nd 
assuming as a basis the principle of ecclesiastical equality 
for Ireland as between the various religions there prevailing 
it is time a clear decision should be pronounced as to the < 
tive merits of the three different solutions,—(1) the eleyatj “ 
of the Roman Catholics to an equality with the Protestants the 
plan suggested by Lord Hardwicke and Lord Ellenborough,— 
in other words, the raising of a huge endowment of certain] 
not less, probably more, than 3,000,000/. annually for the 
Roman Church ; (2) the depression of the Protestants to the 
level of the Roman Catholics by the diversion of six-eighths 
of their endowments to Roman Catholic purposes ; (3) the 
depression of the Protestants to the level of the Roman 
Catholics, by the application of the Protestant endowments 
to general national purposes. These are, we take it, the 
only conceivable practical alternatives. The Tory party has. 
shown some indications of intending to adopt the first solu. 
tion,—Lord Russell and the Whigs the second,—the Radicals 
and the Nonconformists the third. Before discussing the 
relative advantages of the three schemes, let us, however, say 
a word on what we conceive to be the true principle of an 
Established Church, by which the discussion must be more or 
less regulated. It is really for want of agreement about this 
principle that so many excellent men beat the air in contro. 
versy with each other on this subject. ere, for instance, is 
that excellent and liberal man, the Very Rev. W. C. Magee 
Dean of Cork, in a reply to Mr. Maurice which appears in 
the new number of the Contemporary Review, apparently 
satisfied to accept as the condition of a national Church 
that it ought to be “the assertion of free national life as 
against the anti-national despotism of the Papacy.” That is 
only another way of assuming that in a country which is devoted 
to the Papacy, like Ireland, a national Church must be, if it 
exist at all, a struggling institution dear only to a minute 
minority. And, of course, with such premisses it is delightfully 
easy work to satisfy yourself that the Protestant Church in 
Ireland is as good a national Church as can, in the nature 
of things, exist there. That, however, seems to us an assump- 
tion quite inconsistent with all that gives value to the idea of an 
Establishment amongst the English people. What we want from 
an Establishment,—what, on the whole, we get from both the 
English and Scotch Establishments,—is an institution that 


carries the highest principle of civilization—the religious 


principle of Christian faith and compassion,—into the poorest 


and most helpless parts of the country,—an institution that fights 
to the best advantage with the moral barbarism of poor and 
desolate regions unequal to the effort of civilizing themselves. 
If wealth and comfort and faith were everywhere, the Govern- 
Reform Bill has} ment might fairly leave the support of Churches to the 
voluntary zeal of those who have wealth and comfort and 
faith. But just where the faith is most needed to humanize, 
the means of spreading it are, without an Establishment, the 
most deficient. For this purpose, then, the State singles out a 
special form of faith,—obviously it should be as wide as is con- 
sistent with real vital energy, and sufliciently adapted to popular 
feeling to be a great popular weapon,—and endows it sparingly 
with the means of existence and of self-dependence in all 
parts of the kingdom, makes it, as we once before called it, 
the residuary legatee of our moral and spiritual interests in all 
regions where there is no voluntary church or sect strong enough 
to do the work without help. Unless the Establishment does as 


much as this, it does no national service at all. In Ireland 


it does not do this, and cannot do this. It is the Roman 
Catholic populations which are the most necessitous, the most 


gnorant, the most barbarous, and the most helpless. We 


send them Protestant clergymen, which is about as useful for 
the purpose of getting at their consciences and influencing 
their lives, as it would be to publish the “Secret of Hegel” 
among the dens of our own thieves and burglars. If there is 
to be a residuary legatee of moral and spiritual interests in 
Ireland at all, it must clearly be some body of men whom the 
Irish poor will not distrust, and reject. 


Now, starting from this idea of what we ought to require 
n every Establishment, let us consider the three possible 


Tuesday night. If, when Lord Mayo sits down, the Liberals| modes of achieving a remedy of the gross anomaly now 
feel that the Church question is out of their hands, Mr. | existing in Ireland,—public funds, national funds, for this 


Disraeli may meet his own Parliament as Premier; if not, his 


(saving all vested interests) the tithes and rent-charges ul- 


tenure of office with his present Cabinet must, we fear, be | doubtedly are,—applied for a purpose which is in relation to the 





short, 





condition of Ireland the furthest possible from a national pul 
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scarcely in any sense a public purpose. Will the Tory 

al do, to leave the Protestant Church undisturbed, 
except as regards a better internal distribution of its revenues, 
to leave the Presbyterians, with their Regium Donum, undis- 
turbed also,—but to raise a proportional revenue for the Roman 
Catholics, 7.¢., something varying from three millions sterling a 
year upwards, and to be, in any case, six times whatever the 
revenue of the Protestant Establishment may prove to be? We 
confess we can imagine no scheme more impossible of achieve- 
ment, more questionable in result if achieved. Where is the 
money to be got? Is the taxation of Ireland to be increased 
by that amount? If so, we should have a rebellion, instead of 
extinguishing one. Supposing Ireland were as rich as any 
other part of the United Kingdom in proportion to her popu- 
lation,—which, of course, she is not,—her share of our total 
revenue would be about 11,000,0002, and is very much less 
than that, probably a third less. To add to such a sum a 
taxation of 3,000,000/. annually,—probably at the very least 
one-third of what Ireland now pays,—would clearly be a remedy 
of a very aggravating kind indeed. Should England and 
Scotland pay it for her? The proposal to increase our income- 
tax, say, by threepence in the pound, to support a new Roman 
Catholic Establishment in Ireland, could scarcely be a measure 
which a sane statesman would bring forward in order to fuse the 
two countries more nearly into one. It would be better cal- 
culated to irritate English and Scotch feeling into the fury of 
an anti-Irish crusade. The no-Popery feeling is not as strong 
as it was; but a heavy tax deliberately imposed to support 
Ultramontane Roman Catholicism,—“ Popery ”’ in its strictest 
sense and worst form,—would be the signal for such a revival 
of religious passions as no wise man could contemplate with- 
out horror. We think, then, as the money cannot fall out of 
the skies, and there are no imaginable ways of conjuring it out 
of the purses of the Irish or English people, we may dismiss 
the statesmanship of Lord Hardwicke and the Earl of Ellen- 
borough till they explain to us the resources from which they 
propose to elevate the Roman Catholic Church into temporal 
equality with the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 

Lord Russell’s proposal to divert six-eighths of the revenue 
of the Protestant Church to Roman Catholic uses is, no doubt, 
more feasible than this. It demands no new taxation either of 
Treland, who is too poor to bear it, or of England and Scot- 
fand, who are too Protestant to endure it, for Roman Catholic 
objects. In principle it has always appeared to us,—vested 
interests being of course reserved,—perfectly just. If the 
Roman Catholics desired and would accept it, we would go 
farther, and say that this would be the wise solution ; but it 
is not merely the difficulty of forcing revenues on an unwill- 
ing Church, but the anti-national spirit, —the pro-Papal spirit, 
—which has dictated the refusal, which inclines us to reject 
this solution. The refusal is symptomatic of more than it says. 
It indicates a belief that the spirit of Roman Catholic faith and 
the spirit of British government are too hostile for more than 
the merest truce. This would, probably, have been far other- 
wise had we done justice earlier, in the days of Archbishop 
Murray, and before the days of Archbishop Cullen. We have 
ourselves stimulated the Ultramontane spirit which now spurns 
our help. Still we must now adapt our measures to the times 
we live in. If, as the signs indicate, the Roman priesthood 
only acquiesces sullenly in British rule, and regards all 
offer of aid in its religious organization as a mere bribe 
to gag its own conscience, it would be both unstatesmanlike 
and useless to force its hand. To tempt a religious organiza- 
tion to act in a way it deems unworthy of itself, is a 
very dubious moral and political experiment. If we succeed 
in breaking down its scruples by the mere force of the 
temptation, we probably do more to diminish its moral 
influence over the people, — its civilizing power there- 
fore,—than to swell the civilizing influences at work. That 
18, since to exert this residuary moral and spiritual influ- 
ence in all poor and helpless districts, is the one great func- 
tion of an establishment, by bribing a reluctant priesthood 
among a people who share the suspicions felt by these priests of 
©ur motives, we may sacrifice instead of securing our true end. 
Moreover, though we do not agree with the Dean of Cork that 
Poon assert a free national life as against the anti-national 
espotism of the Papacy” is the one cardinal duty of an Estab- 
alo anything like it,—we do think that unless an 
; “oper sonar can do something to strengthen the tie between 

© nation for whom it is established and the government 
— nee it, one very important use of it is 
og y fost. The attitude of the Catholic priesthood leads 
0 believe that, in Ireland, this would not be the case,— 


pose, 
ropos 


that it would more easily create a gulf between the priest- 
hood and the people, than conciliate the people through the 
priesthood,—and that even the priests who took our money 
might do so with so much reluctance and self-contempt, that 
it would rather increase than diminish their disposition to 
foment the discontent with British rule. Under circumstances 
of this kind, we confess we see the minimum of good with 
the maximum of evil in this solution. We might be found 
to have stimulated instead of allaying disloyal feelings by our 
suspected and distrusted gift. 

The third solution,—of secularizing (with perhaps as much 
of a reserve as Mr. Bright proposes for breaking the fall 
of the established religions without injustice to Roman 
Catholics), seems to us, therefore, on the whole, the one best 
fitted even for effecting the purpose we have described as the 
true purpose of an Establishment. It is true that if we 
secularize the property of the Protestant Church (as one by 
one the different livings fall in), we shall have no religious 
institution pledged by the State to civilize and teach 
the most uncivilized and barbarous corners of Ireland. 
The conditions of the case seem to forbid this, because 
the only religious body which could accept the duty 
with the least prospect of success, is one already too 
widely estranged from the State to act in hearty sympathy 
with it. But if we apply, as we ought to apply, the revenues 
so secularized, to the next in importance of all civilizing 
agencies,—sound primary education,—we should, in effect, 
relieve the various parishes of a considerable pressure on 
their means, and so liberate a considerable sum for the more 
efficient voluntary support of the Roman Catholic Churches. 
And in return for this public aid to the teaching machinery 
of Ireland, we should be able to insist on an inspection and 
control of the funds supplied, which in the case of their being 
applied to Roman Catholic religious purposes we clearly could 
not in any way insist upon. On the whole, then, we hold 
that, under the peculiar conditions of the case, the work 
proper to be done in England and Scotland by an Established 
Church would probably be as well done in Ireland as it can 
be done by Government means at all, by an educational 
administration which should supply Ireland with well 
inspected primary schools at little expense to the people. 
This would really supply a substantial, though not the 
most efficient of all civilizing instruments for the poorer 
districts, and would liberate the means for a more effli- 
cient voluntary support of the Roman Catholic Church, 
without sowing new distrust between the people and 
the Government. To say that this must react upon us in 
England and destroy our Established Church here, is to use an 
argument which requires steady resistance if we are to govern 
Ireland well at all. For if we are to govern Ireland well, we 
must adapt our government to the peculiar conditions of 
Irish life.—which are not those of English life,—and would 
not be applicable to England without the most disastrous 
results. 





THE PEERS AND THEIR POSITION. 


F the Peers do not set their house in order, and that 
speedily, they will lose their special place in politics 
altogether. The events of the past year have been signally 
and exceptionally disastrous to them, both as regards their 
corporate power as a branch of the Legislature, and their 
individual authority as politicians with social prestige. Last 
Session was the most important in many respects of the 
sessions since 1832, and they did nothing except pass a Bill 
which they had not helped to frame, which they disliked, and 
which is in principle hostile to their very existence as an 
order within the State. If Mr. Disraeli’s suffrage has any 
meaning at all—and it has very little—its meaning is that no 
such thing as an “ order” ought to exist ; that every man who 
contributes directly to the national revenue ought to have an 
equal control over the manner in which that revenue is 
expended. They succeeded, indeed, with the help of a small 
section of Liberal thinkers, in introducing the principle of 
representation by minorities; but they bought success on that 
point by enormous concessions on others much more serious. 
Then they were compelled to admit formally that their 
House was very thinly attended, so thinly as to be a coterie 
instead of a House, and at the same moment to confess that 
they could not remedy the evil they nevertheless perceived. 
They appointed a Committee to consider the effects of their 
indifference, and then allowed it to separate without remedy- 











ing the grievance. They gave up the one power which dis- 
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tinguishes Peers from mere politicians, that of voting by proxies, 


as real powers in the land; but shrank from the correlative | 


reform, the establishment of a quorum. If they are powers 
whose consent is as valuable to the Legislature as their personal 
aid, why surrender the right of consenting without attendance ? 
if only political individuals, why not, like the Commons, compel 
themselves to attend Parliamentary deliberations? This year, 
again, they have lost Lord Derby, and with him the man 
whose presence gave most of its interest and all its political 
weight to their debates. It has been no slight advantage to 
the Peers that for twenty-two years. for more than half the 
time which has elapsed since the Reform Bill, the true and 
accepted chief of the Tory party, the man to whom the 
“land” looked as its representative, has been a fixture in their 
ranks. No debate could be insignificant in which Lord Derby 
took a part, no division could be meaningless in which he 
might be defeated or victorious. He was more completely, 
perhaps, than any man who ever lived the representative of 
the class which till 1867 was so nearly sovereign that it could 
always veto any Bill, of the men who own and the men who 
till the limited but invaluable acreage of Great Britain. The 
presence of a personage so great and so able lent of itself a 
dignity to the Peers which could not be derived from their 
legal but decaying power, and it has ceased for ever; for Lord 
Derby, should he ever return to his seat, returns as an elo- 
quent noble, and not as the chief to whom a great party 
feels that it must be, and wishes to be, loyal. The loss 
is immense, and just at the moment when it is perceived 
every great office in the State, save one, glides away 
from the grip of the Peers. The man who is to guide the 
general policy of the country expounds that policy to the 
Commons, and has been elevated in spite of the most deter- 
mined and outspoken avowals that he does not belong to the 
aristocratic caste. The foreign policy of the State is directed 
by a Secretary who is, indeed, an aristocrat pur sang, but 
‘who looks forward to his ultimate elevation to the Peers with 
a distaste which almost amounts to loathing. The control of the 
most aristocratic and most expensive of the departments, War, 
rests with an untitled squire. ‘The Navy obeys a man who is, 
indeed, an Earl’s son, but whose whole history has been con- 
nected with the Commons, and who is responsible for his 
office to them alone. The Great Mogul, the Home Secretary, 
the Minister of Finance, are all Commoners, with no rank 
above that of average country squires. Indeed, Mr. Hunt has 
scarcely that, for Wadenhoe is not a property of the kind 
which enables a man to return himself for his own division, or 
fix, as the Marquis of Lorne appears to have been doing, when 
he would and when he would not take his seat as a popular 
representative. Not one office of real power is left to the 
Peers except the Secretaryship of the Colonies, and of all the 
great offices of the State that is the one which is most 
decidedly losing its authority and its power. The whole 
revenue of the country is spent by men of whom not one is a 
Peer, and probably only one who would not make strenuous 
efforts to avoid a Peerage. So slight is the need felt for 
wisdom or force in the Upper House, that it is stated demi- 
officially the lead of that body will be confided, nominally at 
least, to Lord Malmesbury, a man who as a debater may 
best be deseribed as a minus quantity. We suppose there 
is power in him of some kind. It is nearly impossible to 
believe that Lord Derby should have repeatedly conferred 
high office on a man who is what Lord Malmesbury 
seems to the public to be, but certainly he is not a man who 
will reaequire for the Lords the respect Lord Derby’s presence 
among them has for twenty-two years secured. 

There is nothing in the House itself, in its composition, in its 
daily proceedings, to compensate for these enormous losses. The 
great Peers, no doubt, have still immense prestige,—alike from 
their historical associations, their property, and that inexplic- 
able respect which in this country, and this country only, is felt 
for title, for the label on the drawer,—but the great Peers do 
not attend the deliberations of the House. Only two strictly 
belonging to that limited class, the Peers with great histories 
and immense estates, Lord Derby and the Duke of Argyll, 
have of late taken any prominent part in politics, and of the 
thirty-one “governing families” whilom described in our 
columns, not one chief takes any active part in the business of 
the House. Lord Granville is a Gower, but the Duke of 
Sutherland has scarcely ever, if ever, opened his lips in 
debate on home affairs. Dukes there are, no doubt, and 
to spare; but Dukes gud Dukes are not great Peers, 
and the man to whom the Premier looks first of all for 
aid is only an ennobled barrister of brain. The Order 





a aia, 
as an order does little in politics, and that little becomes 
daily less, as it becomes evident that substantial power 
resides in the Commons alone. Time was when a Peer " 
was the highest of rewards for statesmen as well as soldion 
but now strong men dread or, if they can, refuse hereditary 
honours. The five most powerful men in the Lower House at 
this moment are undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Mr 
Bright, Lord Stanley,and LordCranborne. Of these, the last two 
would gladly sacrifice a third of their great inheritances, if by so 
doing they could avcid the Earldom and the Marguisate ; and of 
the other three, it is impossible to conceive any one under any 
circumstances, save broken health, or extreme old age, or such 
a call of duty as makes a man risk death, accepting the 
decoration. This is the very worst sign for the Peers in the 
whole situation, for it shows not only that power has passed 
away from the Upper House, but that political life is passing 
away too; that a Peerage has not only ceased to be a gain to. 
a statesman, but that it has become a bore. 

If this gradual decay of the Upper House were to end in its 
total extinction, there would not, it may be, be very much for 
any Liberal politician to concern himself about; but a decay 
which does not end in death is always to be regretted. We 
may not want a House of Lords at all, but we certainly do 
not want a powerless one, a “body hanging on the verge of 
Government,” invested with innumerable rights, but adding 
no force and no wisdom, no substantial or indispensable aid to 
the business of the State. Yet it is to this position that the 
ancient House must fall, if its abler members are not wise 
enough to insist on a timely reform. They have not an hour 
to lose. Only one year will pass before they are face to face 
with a House of Commons chosen by every man with a roof 
over him, a House certain to be impatient of opposition, not 
unlikely to be penetrated by a distinct and operative dislike 
to privilege. It might concede much to a Senate, it certainly 
will not consent to see its will impeded by a group of irrespon- 
sible gentlemen who will not even take the trouble to ensure 
to their own orators a respectable audience, among whom no 
powerful minister has a place, and who do not include either 
the real or the nominal chief 6f any one great party, or 
interest, or faction, within the kingdom. What Peer is there 
left—unless, indeed, it be Lord Shaftesbury—to whom any 
power in the country looks for guidance, or before whom a 
Democratic House of Commons is likely to pausean hour? If 
the House is still to be strong,—and true Liberals hate before 
all things inefficiency,—it must reform itself, and the direc- 
tion of reform has been perceived by some of the keenest men 
within the Order itself. Proxies are, we believe, abandoned, 
though the resolution abandoning them was, we believe, 
never formally voted; but the House absolutely requires 
more members, more capacities, and more business,—that is, 
requires a limited but sufficient infusion of life peers, the 
heads of professions, oocupations, influences, and _ interests 
other than the Church and the Law. The addition of a single 
man like Mr. Maine—we name him because he is away, and 
it is not invidious—would instantly increase the power of any 
debate in the Lords upon his subject, jurisprudence ; and the 
addition of, say, twenty-five strong men, familiar in the 
highest degree not only with the subjects of legislation, but 
the ideas which canse legislation, would restore to the House 
its true and very elevated function as the revising Senate of 
the Empire, the one House in which politicians can speak 
without the fear of man before their eyes. What portion of 
our policy, our legislation, or our administration is it which 
the House of Peers revises now? 





HINDOO CONSERVATISM. 


HE Viceroy of India has been amusing himself of late by 
ordering the great Anglo-Indians to report whether, in 
their judgment, the soil likes the ploughshare. One would 
have thought it advisable to ask one or two of the clods,—but 
that was not Sir J. Lawrence's opinion.. The great Anglo- 
Indians, in an elaborate Blue-Book, have replied that the soil 
ought to like the ploughshare, for there are the crops, plea- 
sant to see and good to eat, but they have a suspicion that the 
soil, being naturally untractable, does not like it. We must 
say that, the patent facts being considered, this solemn inquiry 
into the comparative popularity of British and Native rule 
strikes us as just a little ridiculous. Everybody knows, who 
knows anything at all on the subject, that there is not 4 
district of India, except, perhaps, the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
where we dare take a plebiscitum; that if we withdraw the 
foreign garrison we must follow it to our ships; that when iD 
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t was accidentally reduced, North India sprang in one 
a panther with its chain cut, at our throats ‘ 
and in the presence of those three admitted facts, what is the 
use of chattering about popularity ? If our rule in India has 
oral base than popularity, the sooner we are out of 


1857 i 
glad bound, as of 


no better m u > 
it the better ; for that base will support nothing, not even a 
theory as fictitious as itself. The Viceroy’s question and his 


agents’ replies might have been useful had they enlightened 
us in any degree as to our duty, or even as to native opinion 
about our duty; but they have not, that we can sce, done 
that ; and as the replies were not entrusted to natives, and as 
we should have remained in India if they had all been hostile, 
there seems to us some trace of cynicism in the demand for 
them. The only result the Reports can produce is a slight 
addition to a self-complacency already quite sufficient, and a 
slight addition to the disaffection of the small class of intel- 
lectual natives. ‘No floggee and preachee too, massa,” said 
the negro; and a native with the pedigree of a Seymour, the 
history of a Stanley, the wealth of a Baring, and the position 
of a non-commissioned officer in an aristocratic regiment, is 
likely to be of nearly the same opinion. We question if the 
reports will even enlighten Parliament as to the main cause of 
our unpopularity,—though several of the writers see it clearly 
enough,—or as to the inutility of wasting in a hunt after a 
will-of-the-wisp called loyalty, power all of which we need to 
enable us to do our duty. That cause is the radical and, as 
it seems to us, the hopeless incompatibility between the 
Western and the Hindoo conception of government, its objects 
and its duties, an incompatibility as great in degree and in 
kind as between a sincere Ultramontane and a sincere Red. 
The Western man, Englishman or German, Frenchman 
or New Englander, Conservative or Liberal, governs or tries to 
govern under the dominion of one ineradicable idea, that there 
is an ideal towards which societies and individuals ought to 
press, which Governments ought as far as they can to secure, 
towards which, whether they like it or not, slowly or rapidly, 
the populations ought to advance. Every day ought to be a 
little better than the last, every new law a little wiser than the 
old, every fresh work a little more perfect than the one it 
supersedes. The ideal differs in different places, among differ- 
ent classes, between different men; but outside the Papal States, 
and on certain points even within those States, the cardinal 
idea of all legislation and all the higher political action is 
advance. The Hindoo, on the other hand, governs or tries to 
govern under the pressure of the belief that the Hindoo system 
of society is a divinely appointed organization, which it is his 
business to preserve intact, which is the worse for change, be 
the change never so apparently wise or feasible. The results 
of that organization, good or bad, oppressive or kindly, fatal 
to thought or vivifying to thought, matter nothing whatever to 
the question. That organization is, was, and ever ought to be. 
A native will abuse Brahminism as a Neapolitan will abuse the 
priesthood, but then he allows that God appointed Brahmins. 
It is all, to his mind, part of a whole. If a particular custom 
is unjust, what is its injustice, says the Hindoo, compared with 
the injustice of starving the good and fattening the bad ?—and 
Heaven does that every day. If a particular custom is oppres- 
sive, the custom of dying when one expected to live is op- 
pressive too, and God ordained that. All that is, provided it 
is Hindoo, is equally divine,—privilege and freedom, equality 
and serfage, law and anarchy, kindness and oppression, the 
smallest detail of daily life, the highest work of rulers, every- 
thing is part of an order so great and so marvellous that com- 
ment on its results is either superfluous or impertinent. What 
does it all matter, says the Ultramontane, if Heaven opens to 
us after all? What does it all matter, says the Hindoo, when 
it is all illusion, and we, if we exist at all, are the breath of 
the Creator, who in the twinkling of an eye will inspire us 
again? What is the use of that ancient officer? says the Resi- 
dent. What is the use of a comet ? Why that grinding tax ? 
Why the drought? Wherefore should the King punish the 


plundered and let the plunderer go free? Wherefore should | 


the cholera strike the good magistrate and let the sons of Eli 
pass unscathed? The other day the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay decreed, quite rightly, that a dumb man could not inherit 
his father’s estate,—though perfectly sane and competent,— 
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badly governed. Very likely ; but so is the world, and God 
made that, and governs that ; why should not anarchy reign 
in Rome if He wills it, as He wills other things much more 
painful ? Or how is the superiority of order to anarchy an argu- 
ment for disobeying Him? Every Hindoo in his natural 
state is an Ultramontane, desires,—as he thinks, out of 
obedience, but, at all events, desires,—a stationary society, in 
which change shall be imperceptible or impossible, in which 
every man shall be content to be as he was made, in which 
all men shall inherit the knowledge of all duties. Grant him 
this, and he will submit to oppressions much heavier than 
any the English inflict, or he suspects them of inflicting. 
This and that oppression may be bad, but it is trivial com- 
pared with what he has endured. Several of the Viceroy’s 
correspondents talk of our taxation being felt by the peasant 
as a cause of unpopularity. His own Zemindar will take his 
skin, and yet not be hated hard. His own immobile society is 
what the Hindoo asks, and this, and this alone, the Western man 
cannot concede. He cannot help disintegrating it, and the better 
his innovation the more he offends. He wants not to main- 
tain a divine order, but to improve a human one—to make 
means fit ends, to act on principles which, be the results what 
they may, seem to him moral. The Hindoo thinks morality 
in this sense nonsense, as the Jews did when they murdered 
Canaanitish children, and as the Record does now. If God 
ordered Suttees, what is the use of talking trash about the 
inhumanity of roasting girls alive? They have to be roasted, 
as they would have if they tumbled into a fire, which blind 
faculty of torture nature or its Maker imparted to the 
flame. The Western man cannot move without interfering 
with all that. He must make all equal before the law,—which is 
absurd, Brahmins having come out of the Creator’s mouth and 
Sudras from His toe ;—he must stop infanticide, he must allow 
widows to marry, he must drive on physical improvements 
under which Hindoo society quivers like a Bengalee rice-field 
under a train. And he must do it all with a will, with a will 
so keen that the Hindoo, most critical of mortals,—a slave 
Hazlitt, with every faculty of observation sharpened by 
perennial fear,—sees at once that his ruler, so far from sym- 
pathizing with him, is at heart anxious to pull savagely the 
opposite way. We despair of explaining the intensity of his 
distrust to average Englishmen, because we despair of making 
them realize the intensity of any emotion in the brooding 
Oriental mind ; but let them imagine a monastery with a Red 
Abbot, a group of Parisian journalists under a reyime of 
priests, Englishmen under a Papist Premier, the Record dis- 
cussing a Ritualist Bishop's sermons, and they may gain some 
faint idea of its power, of the “ preternatural suspicion ” with 
which the very air is electric. Stamps! Well, cheap postage 
is good, and these are cheap; but stamps! Are these dogs, 
perchance, destroying Hindooism at once, by making us put 
our tongues to their accursed gam? Railways! Well, we 
get to Benares easily, but is not the heavenly merit of our 
journey thereby barred? Telegraphs! Well, these barbarians 
are clever on points; but swift secret orders, are they not 
sure to be against us? Education! That is good, for we may 
get rupees; but is not the object to destroy our faith ? 
Female education! Well, our women are silly, but the ruler 
is only wanting to destroy our life, to make our women willing 
to go abroad, and talk to men, and choose husbands, as the 
barbarians themselves do, to the destruction of all decency, 
order, and paternal authority! The popularity of rulers so 
circumstanced and so regarded needs no analysis. 

And it is all so true, and must remain so true. Every act 
of the governing class, good or bad, does, as the Hindoo sus- 
pects, disintegrate his stationary society, does prevent it from 
being stationary any more, does forbid him to feel quite cer- 
tain that it ought to be stationary any more, does create in 
him the ferment Colenso’s figures create in a country parson, 
—an angry worry, under which he would burn Dr. Colenso, 
but under which, nevertheless, he will never again have 
the power wholly to believe in the numeration of Leviticus. 
And it is because the Englishman in India, willing or unwill- 
ing, wise or foolish, moral or immoral, cannot help thus dis- 
integrating a bad or rather undeveloped society, cannot help 
pulverizing the clods, cannot help breaking the soil in which, 


and the Standard, reporting the case, is, very naturally, quite | till it is broken, no seed can germinate, that he has a moral 


hurt. 
— him seems slightly unjust to Englishmen, unless, in- 
deed, the suffereris a negro; but the Hindoo calmly remarks that 


| 


Certainly, to rob a man because the Almighty has | right to be there,—not because the wind which we call 


“opinion” as it passes by fans him approvingly. He must 
plough, or he could not eat, could not live; and he does, 


God has already robbed him of something more valuable than | in his stolid way, plough on faster and straighter than any 
ne faculty of speech. Is he to be better than his Maker ? | other living man would do, breaking or, so to speak, vivifying 
rue Ultramontanes onlysmile when infidels prove that Rome is, the soil for the seed which is to come, sometimes, in a half- 
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hearted, timorous way, dropping a little seed himself. Very 
often the work is very roughly, hastily, unfeelingly done, done 
too much as if our simile were not merely a simile, but a fact ; 
and the sowing is almost invariably a muddle, a stupid effort 
to avoid the trouble of improving the native seed by scattering 
the English variety, which will not grow; but still the work is 
done, and its doing is the ploughman’s justification. But to 
expect sentient clods to like the process is either cynicism or 
hypocrisy. To take a single and well known instance. It 
suited Englishmen, in their half-conscious readiness to do any 
work visibly wanting to be done, to start female education in 
India. In a stately, unconscious way, Lord Dalhousie, the 
strongest man who ever guided the plough in India, turned 
the resistless machine into that furrow, and on it went, and 
is going on now. Nothing so cruel was, we believe, ever done 
by philanthropic man. The storm of wrath and jealousy, of 
wounded pride, of outraged feeling, of half maddened honour, 
which swept over India, would have frightened any human 
being who perceived it, and was one of the many main causes 
of the Mutiny. The Hindoos felt as so many Murphys 
or Whalleys would have felt if all their daughters had 
been ordered to convents, as Englishmen felt when they 
believed their wives might be outraged by sepoys ; but still the 
ploughshare,—totally, or almost totally, unconscious,—swept 
on, the soil was broken up, and in ten years a new idea was 
born in the Hindoo mind,—the idea that if men are to be 
educated their mothers must be cultivated before them, an 
idea which has already produced, and will produce, higher 
results than any one we have yet introduced. The new 
generation are educating their own women, and in places 
doing it very thoroughly, too. No instrument not irresistibly 
strong, yet unconscious, blind, could have turned up that parti- 
cular furrow; but it is turned up, and what matters the un- 
conscious cruelty of the vivifying process? It was right to 
drive on, and it is of right that in India we have to think, of 
our duty to God, and not of the praise of ignorant men. But 
to deny that female education will first disintegrate and then 
destroy Hindoo society, or to demand that those who hold 
that society divine shall think such a revolution, introduced 
by foreigners for no perceptible end, a praiseworthy reform, is 
an unworthy mockery ; or is at best only that kind of cruel love 
which tells a child, as it flogs him, that he will one day see 
how richly he has profited by the smart of the birch buds. 
He may, we hope he will; but while under the discipline, he 
will hate the disciplinarian, who is not only so strong, but 
thinks himself,—and as the sufferer dimly and angrily 
perceives, truly thinks himself,—so infinitely the wiser of 
the two. 





THE MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION REPORT. 


HE Report of the Middle-Class Education Comntission 
will probably mark an era in English history. Although 

the secondary education—the education of the classes which 
are not so pressed by poverty as to accept for their children 
the very minimum of knowledge and intelligence which 
enables them to communicate otherwise than orally with their 
fellow-creatures,—is not in itself equal in importance to the 
primary, it has a far closer relation with it than is usually 
supposed, is far more difficult to organize perfectly, and is at 
present, if notabsolutely so deficient in quantity, worse in quality, 
and in a far greater tangle of disorder. The Commissioners, 
in their invaluable Report, which has just appeared, tell us 
that “if the total number of boys requiring secondary edu- 
cation be 255,000, nearly 80 per cent. of the whole are 
educated in private schools, or at home, or not at all.” 
52,000 boys are educated apparently in endowed and pro- 
prietary schools, generally very badly, almost always without 
any attempt to adapt their teaching to the condition of 
modern knowledge, or (even more important still) to the 
time over which the process of education is to be extended. 
We may say, roughly, that there are about 500,000 children 
(of both sexes) of the middle class under sixteen who need 
good teaching,—and by good teaching we mean skilful teach- 
ing so adapted to the period over which it is to extend as to be 
as thorough and informing as possible for its purpose ; and that 


. ile, 
advance of endowed or proprietary schools in their methods 
of teaching, and that, being more flexible to the demands 
the parents, they are more liable to be influenced by th of 
both for good and for ill. But the net result of the in = 
is this,—that that middle-class education which is now bes 
known and which has been fully reported on is,—we must 
say, taken as a whole,—exceedingly capricious, and in & Ye 
great proportion of cases exceedingly bad; and that there 
is every reason to believe that the middle-class education 
which is unknown and has not been reported on, falls below 
at least as often as it excels, the education which is known, 
Let us compare this condition of things with that of Prussia, 
In England, in a population of about 20,000,000 souls, there 
or thereabouts, we are told that the total number of middle. 
class boys undergoing some sort of secondary education in ep. 
dowed or public schools is 52,000, and that this education js full 
of all sorts of the most glaring deficiencies. In Prussia, before the 
war, with a population of 18,476,000, there were 74,162 boys of 
the middle class receiving a carefully planned secondary educg. 
tion, thoroughly inspected by the State, all under the superin. 
tendance of men whose qualifications have been thoroughly sifted 
and tested by the highest authorities. Indeed, Mr. Arnold main. 
tains that the true number of middle-class English boys under. 
going an education which can, by any amount of straining, be 
asserted to be public at all in any sense, is only 15,880,—or 
little more than one-fifth of the number in Prussia on 
smaller population. But even taking the larger numbers of 
the Commissioners, we find that in Prussia a number of boys, 
larger by nearly 50 per cent., in infinitely better regulated 
schools, are receiving a far higher order of secondary education 
from better qualified masters. On our own higgledy-piggledy 
system 210,000/. a year is spent out of permanent endow- 
ments alone, with the most wonderfully capricious and thrift. 
less results for that expenditure. How shockingly the grammar 
schools,—the most important class of endowed schools,—fulfil 
the purposes for which they were originally intended may be 
gathered from this pregnant fact, recorded by the Commis. 
sioners, that out of upwards of 700 endowed grammar schools 
specially designed to prepare boys for the higher education of 
the Universities, at least 550 send none at all, and 83 more 
send only an average of 1} each,—this number repre- 
senting “all that had left each school for the University 
in three successive years.”” Thus, while our grammar schools 
are conceived and arranged on a plan of education which nobody 
would for a moment approve, except as preparatory for a Uni- 
versity education, the vast majority of them do not, in fact, 
act as feeders to the Universities at all, and their plan 
of education is wholly adapted for a sequel which never 
follows. A better illustration of the amazing confusion of 
our system of secondary education cannot be conceived. If 
we were to build all our cottages with a staircase leading up 
to what would be the first storey, if there were an upper floor 
at all, but, in nine cottages out of every ten, were to finish 
them off without an upper floor,—the staircase answering no 
purpose except that of diminishing the available space in the 
interior of the house,—we should act only just as foolishly, and 
by no means more so, than we do in entrusting these grammar 
schools, intended to lead up to the Universities, with an educa- 
tion which in the enormous majority of instances never gets 
itself continued there. This remarkable Report shows that our 
middle-class education in England is a confusion of accidents, 
accidents depending on ulterior intentions which have never 
been fulfilled, on tastes which have been changed, on opinions 
which are obsolete, and on movements of population which 
were never anticipated at the time the schools were founded. 
The Commissioners have fairly grasped the fact that what 
is wanted in the secondary education of England is before all 
things and beyond all things,—method. The whole Report of 
this Commission is one long commentary on the mischiefs 
arising from a total want of method in every department of 
our secondary education, and the necessity of restoring it. 
There is no method in the individual schools, no attempt to 
adapt either the teaching to the wants of the scholars, or the 
endowments to the various wants of the district. There is no 
method as between school and school, no division of labour, no 
classification of pupils. The whole system is a rank wilder- 
ness of overgrown and wasted endowments, neither adapted 





of these, about one-tenth get taught in schools of a more or 
less known character, our knowledge of which is far from 
cheering. The other nine-tenths(we are roughly including | 
all the girls of the middle classes as taught in private schools | 
or not at all) are taught we know not how much or how | 
little, how well or how ill. The Commissioners are quite fair | 
to private schools, admitting that in many cases they are in | 


to the wants of the pupils who come, nor succeeding in mould- 
ing them, before they leave, into fitness for the career for which 
it professes to prepare them. In this, as in so many other 
departments of affairs, the profound love of the English 
nation for an incoherent individualism has succeeded in worse 
than wasting,—abusing,—resources which, though exceed- 
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dequate to the draught upon them, would effect very 
eed if carefully husbanded and systematically applied ; 
but which, as it is, are eflicient only for filling the educational 
ground with weeds instead of flowers. Mr. Fitch, in the lucid 
passages quoted by the Commissioners from his report on the 
schools in the West Riding of York, tells us what the so- 
called grammar schools there now are. They do not teach 
ammar decently, and they scarcely teach anything else at 
all. “The classical learning prescribed by statute in the 
large majority of the grammar schools may be safely pro- 
nounced a delusive and unfruitful thing. It is given to very few 
in any form. It is not carried to any substantial issue in the 
case of five per cent. of the scholars. It is more often taught 
to keep up a show of obedience to founders’ wills than for any 
better reason. It is so taught in the majority of instances 
that it literally comes to nothing. Finally, it furnishes the 

retext for the neglect of all other useful learning, and is the 
indirect means of keeping down the general level of educa- 
tion in almost every town which is so unfortunate as to 

ssess an endowment.” As an illustration of the remark 
that the pseudo-teaching of classics “furnishes the pretext 
for the neglect of all other useful learning,” take this delight- 
ful commentary on the general attainments of the grammar 
scholars :—‘‘ Three-fourths of the scholars whom I have 
examined in endowed schools, if tested by the usual standards 
appropriate to boys of similar age, under the Revised Code, 
would fail to pass the examination, either in arithmetic or in 
any other elementary subject.” Such is the result of our loved 
English laissez-faire, that resources much needed for educa- 
tion not only do not supply those needs, but are used to 
prevent the far better education we should have if they had 
never existed. 

The remedial measures which the Commission propose 
seem to us thoroughly wise, more moderate in form than in 
reality, for without something like revolutionary measures no 
good result can come, and carefully adapted to interest the 
public in the task of reorganizing our secondary education. 
The Commissioners’ proposals are elaborate in detail, but 
simple in principle, and we will sketch them in outline, to 
show how much power they really give, and how much unity 
of plan they would introduce. First of all, the Commissioners 
propose to find power to over-ride all founders’ wills which, 
having been in operation for more than thirty years, seem to 
work injuriously or inefliciently,—especially to sweep up into 
the educational fund a number of useless charity funds, doles 
for apprenticeship, doles for marriage portions, and other 
vague, or bad, or obsolete purposes,—and to consolidate 
and redistribute existing endowments in accordance with the 
educational requirements of the district. The machinery 
suggested for these purposes is as follows:—The Charity 
Commission, reinforced by some man of great authority on 
matters of education, should have either a Minister of 
Education with a seat in the Cabinet at its head, or, if it 
be thought desirable to keep it independent of party, should 
have some weighty member of Parliament on the Board, who 
could give explanations of what it was doing in Parliament. 
This Commission so reinforced would then have power to 
approve or reject all schemes for the resettlement of educa- 
tional trusts or other charities deemed useless or obsolete, and 
when approved to submit them to Parliament. The scheme 
80 submitted would, after 40 days, if neither House disap- 
proved it, become law by the mere assent of the Crown. The 
Commissioners would also allow an appeal to the Privy Council 
on two points,—whether the new scheme was one legally 
within the competency of the Charity Commission to propose, 
1.¢., whether educational or not; and, if not educational, but 
proposed for conversion, whether it was wise to convert it ? 
Subject to the conditions that neither House of Parliament 
should vote an address to Her Majesty to refuse the Royal 
assent, and that no appeal should be made to the Privy Council, 
the plan for the reconstituted or converted charities would be- 
come law by mere assent of the Crown. Here is, as we think 
our readers will admit, the creation of an immense and most 
beneficial power of educational reform,—without any needless 
interposition of embarrassments and delays. This machinery, 
however, would be dangerous,—would be too powerful,—were 
it not carefully linked to other machinery securing a local 
approbation, and, indeed, generally a local preparation, of all 
such readjustments, redistributions, and conversions of trusts. 
The great intervening body between this final enacting 
body and the various schools would be either a District 
Council of Education,—one Council for each of the Regis- 
trar-General’s “ districts ” of England and Wales,—or, when- 
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ever the county chose to take it into its own hands, a County 
Council. In the former case, the Charity Commission (re- 
formed, as we have explained) would appoint a District Com- 
missioner of Education for each of these educational districts, 
who would be inspector of all the schools for secondary edu- 
cation in his district, and ev officio a trustee for every educa- 
tional trust in the district above the primary schools. With 
him would be associated six or eight unpaid residents in the 
district—men well acquainted with local feeling and possessing 
local respect. This would be the Provincial Board of Bduca- 
tion. It would be their duty to organize the relations between 
the various schools of their district, to classify the schools 
into those of the three proposed secondary orders,—schools 
for children whose education is to extend to fourteen only,— 
schools for children whose education is to extend to sixteen 
only,—and schools for children whose education is to extend 
to eighteen. It would also be their duty to decide which 
schools should be day schools and boarding schools, 
or part one, part the other. They would consider 
and sanction all schemes for consolidating driblets of 
endowments, all removals of schools from one locality 
to another; in short, all important changes in the 
economy of the educational resources of their district. But the 
Commissioners propose, in case the counties care enough for 
the matter, to let each county constitute an educational Council 
for itself, which would then supersede entirely the District 
Council. If any Board of Guardians wished the county to have 
a Council of its own, the matter would then be submitted to 
all the Boards of guardians in the county, and if the majority 
of the Boards agreed, the County Council would be constituted 
by associating with all the chairmen of the Boards of guardians 
half as many more nominated by the Crown. The District 
Commissioner would be an ex oficio member of the County 
Board. This proposal of a County Council as an alternative 
to the District Council is in order to encourage local interest 
in education,—the Commissioners believing that even a poorer 
educational system, in which the county took a living interest, 
would be more efficient than a better system to which no local 
interest or attention was excited. Towns of 100,000 popula- 
tion or upwards would rank as provinces of themselves, and 
the Board for such towns would be made up of the official 
Commissioner, a certain number of members to be named by 
the trustees of the larger endowed schools, and an equal 
number to be added by the Town Council. Finally, 
it is proposed that the trusteeships for each school should 
be reformed by compelling the present boards of trustees 
to strike off a certain number, and to add to the re- 
mainder an equal number of trustees elected (for five years) 
by the householders of the town or parish, and then, again, 
to accept an equal number appointed by the Provincial Board. 
These “governors” would have power, subject to any order from 
superior authority, to spend money on building or improving 
the school, to determine the subjects of instruction, though 
not to alter the grade of the school (é.c., whether it is a 
school for boys who leave at 14, at 16, or at 18); to appoint 
the head master, subject to his having the special certificates 
required, and to receive and account for the fees. The 
head master himself would appoint all his assistant-masters, 
subject to their possessing certain certificates required, would 
be supreme over the discipline in all things short of expul- 
sion, which would require the assent of the “governors,” and 
would ehoose all the text-books. 

Here we have, as it seems to us, a very complete and effi- 
cient scheme of organization,—with a central power strong 
enough for anything, and a most carefully defined sphere of 
separate responsibility for each power in the descending scale 
between the central authority and the individual school. 
The report is full of able discussion and of further reeommen- 
dations which we cannot enumerate now. But there can be 
no manner of doubt that it proposes a revolution in the 
scheme,—or rather a revolution to a scheme from a no-scheme 
or chaotic tangle,—of secondary education in England, and does 
not propose it at all before it is urgently needed. 





WAR-OFFICE REFORM. 


HE fact that very considerable changes are contemplated 

at the War Office is no mere matter of general rumour 

and hearsay, but is substantially indicated by the recent 
appointment of Sir Henry Storks to the post of Chief-Con- 
troller. The creation of such an appointment was the salient 
feature of the scheme proposed by Lord Strathnairn’s Com- 
mittee. For many months it has been uncertain whether the 
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recommendations of that Commiitee would receive the support 
of the Government, or whether they would be remitted to that 
limbo of unrealized suggestions to which the reports of so many 
Committees have been before consigned. To some extent that 
uncertainty may be said to have been removed by the accept- 
ance of the most prominent recommendation of the Report, 
but it is still uncertain whether any attempt will be made to 
carry out the scheme in its integrity. This uncertainty, we 
believe, prevails no less at the War Office than among the 
outside public. It is generally understood that Sir Henry 
Storks, with the efficient assistance of Colonel Balfour, is 
engaged for the present in feeling his way. Armed with 
unlimited powers of investigation, he is now busy sounding 
the troubled depths which present themselves to a War-Office 
reformer. One by one the several departments of the War 
Office are to be passed in review before him, probed, and 
weighed, and measured. The nooks and crannies of official ex- 
istence are to be searched into ; the back slums are to be opened 
out; the snug frecholdings are to be overturned; the shady pools 
are to have the light of day at last let in upon them. After this, 
so the theory runs, the crooked paths are to be made straight, 
and the rough places plain. In its fulfilment the practice 
may possibly fall short of the promise. The waters of Lethe 
are deep and dark, and we may be permitted to plead guilty 
to some diminution of confidence in Sir Henry Storks inside 
the War Office, as compared with Sir Henry Storks legislating 
independently and beyond its lulling influences. But with all 
reasonable deductions, it is scarcely possible but that this 
visitation should do good. A strong, fresh mind applied to 
the reformation of that which by universal consent is admitted 
to be full of abuses, can scarcely fail to discern some of the 
spots which have so long tarnished the reputation of our 
military administration, and having discerned, to remove them. 
If the result of Lord Strathnairn’s Report should go no further 
than the appointment of a Chief Controller, armed in the first 
instance with a supreme and elastic power, the Committee 
could hardly be said to have deliberated in vain. But the selec- 
tion of Sir Henry Storks for this post is a guarantee that we shall 
gain something more than the mere embodiment of an idea 
which of necessity pervades all schemes for War-Office reform, 
something more than a merely nominal representative and 
controller of War-Office administration. At this point it 
becomes interesting to recall the specific recommendations 
of the Committee upon which Sir Henry Storks may be 
expected to take his stand, and by which he will doubtless be 
in a large degree guided in his operations. 

It is of little present importance to note that the first in- 
‘structions of the Committee, which was appointed in June, 
1866, extended only to the organization of an efficient system 
of military land transport, but so it was; and in August of 
the same year the Committee furnished a preliminary report, 
which so far went beyond their instructions in its suggestions, 
as to include a distinct admission of the necessity of opening 
out the whole question of War-Office departmental reorganiza- 
tion. In this preliminary report the Committee expressed an 
opinion “that the formation of a Department of Control, and 
the amalgamation of the supply departments of the Army, is 
urgently required.” About this central idea the suggestions 
of the preliminary report and the more decided recommenda- 
tions of the final report group themselves. It is this central 
idea, too, which has just found practical expression in the 
appointment of Sir Henry Storks to the new oflice of Chief 
Controller. 

The Department of Control is designed to control and be 
responsible for the working of the existing departments of 
supply, five in number, viz., the Commissariat, Purveyor’s, 
Military Store, Barrack, and Army Transport departments. 
Under the proposed system, the administrative service of the 
Army would consist of one superintending and several executive 
branches. “Setting aside,” the Committee say, ‘‘considera- 
tions of economy to be effected by the abolition of the superior 
officers of the different branches, it is difficult to overrate 
the advantages which it may be calculated will arise 
from the united action and harmony which will be produced 
by making the several supply departments of the Army 
act under one impulse and subordinate to one chief.” 
It is hardly probable that opinions will differ upon this point. 
The convenience of directing the various departments through 
one channel of control,—of concentrating, instead of, as at pre- 
sent, subdividing the responsibility,—of relieving the Secretary 
of State for War at head-quarters and the Generals command- 
ing at out stations and in the field of the anxiety entailed by 
a diffused system of administration, is so obvious, that it needs 


“no special advocacy. The Control Department having bes 
created, the next step was to determine its functions, Hen 
the Committee proceed with some appearance of greater pg 
ition and hesitation. But while disclaiming any desire . 
effect any immediate change of importance beyond the i‘. 
‘ordination of the several heads of departments to a 
central authority, they do, in fact, elaborate a scheme the 
acceptance of which involves changes of a radical nature 
and they practically define a reorganization which, in some 
| respects, is little short of a revolution. They propose to con. 
| Solidate the five existing Departments of Supply into three 
main executive branches of administration, viz., the Commis. 
sariat, Transport, and Account. The Commissariat depart. 
jment, according to these recommendations, is to consist of 
| three subdivisions : Commissaries of provisions, of stores and 
| clothing, of hospitals. The first will have charge of, issue, and 
account for all consumable stores, including fuel, light, and 
straw, &c., at home and abroad. They will be responsible for de. 
tails of receipt, storage, and issue, superintend slaughtering and 
| baking establishments, and perform all the duties now deyoly. 
ing upon the Store oflicers of the existing Commissariat. The 
present Store department will be absorbed, the principal officers 
of this department being utilized for the three branches of 
the Commissariat and in the Account and Transport depart- 
ments. The Purveyor’s department will be similarly redueed 
or absorbed. The Commissariat department is to have no 
| financial responsibility. The subordinate officers are to be 
drawn as much as possible from the ranks of the Army. The 
Barrack department will also be included in the proposed 
arrangement, and the present barrack duties will be divided 
among the sub-departments of the proposed Department of 
Control. The Engineers are to have charge of the buildings, 
the Quartermaster-General being responsible for the allotment 
of quarters. 

The second great branch of the Control Department will be 
that of Zransport, under which head is included train, ambulance 
train, and auxiliary train. The first should be organized on the 
basis of a sufficient and readily expansible nucleus for the per- 
formance of all transport duties in time of peace. Regimental 
and first reserves of ammunition, light baggage, supplies and 
provisions for the immediate wants of the troops, engineer and 
pontoon trains, field batteries, tents and blankets, would all 
look to the Train proper for transport. The Ambulance Train 
would be formed of trained and specially instructed men and 
officers. The Auxiliary Train would be organized at the seat 
of war, and be composed of such carriages and drivers as might 
be procurable on the spot. This train would be responsible 
for the heavier and more numerous stores which follow in the 
wake of an army. Of the three classes of transport it would 
be the only one which would not have a regimental and mili- 
tary character. It is distinctly laid down, among other details 
connected with the reorganization of the Military Train, that 
the service should be non-purchase; and that “ the command 
of the officers should be restricted to their own corps.” This 
limitation of the power of command marks the only distinction 
between the military character of the Train and that of the 
rest of the Army. 

The third great branch of the Control Department is to be the 
Account branch, which is to consist of staff paymasters and 
treasurers. The former would assume the duties of the Com- 
missariat officers who now act as military accountants abroad. 
The regimental paymasters would be made a branch of the 
proposed Account department, subject to the Department of 
Control; and this position would form in this branch the 
stepping-stone to the higher ranks. The treasurers would, on 
behalf of the Treasury, hold the regimental chests, making 
payments, &c., and doing what is at present done by those 
Commissariat officers who act in this capacity. 

Up to this point the Committee were intent upon a system 
of Departmental consolidation ; but we now touch a recom 
mendation where their hand would seem to have faltered and 
in which the unity of their design is broken. Having care 
fully brought all the Departments of Control and Supply into 
subordination to one head, they proceed, for reasons which 
certainly appear to be insufficiently set forth and often con- 
tradicted in the evidence, to lop off a portion of the jurisdic- 
tion, and to confide it to a totally distinct and independent 
department. The portion which is thus lopped off is the 
charge of arms and munitions of war, or, so to express it, 
fighting stores. That charge is at present exercised by the 
Military Store Department ; but in view of the “ special and 
scientific qualifications ” necessary to its efficient exercise, the 
; Committee recommend that it should henceforth be confided 
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exclusively to a department, to be called the Ordnance 
Department, in which such qualifications are likely to be 
found. The Ordnance Department, according to this scheme, 
is to consist of an administrative branch under the Director of 
Ordnance, at the War Office, and an executive staff of Com- 
missaries of Ordnance, to be recruited in part from the present 
Military Store Department, and in part from the Royal 
Artillery; with a subordinate establishment of non-comis- 
sioned conductors, storekeepers, and issuers. In the matter 
of military stores generally the Committee, indeed, were called 
upon to exercise @ summary jurisdiction, which in its execu- 
tion seems to furnish a sort of modern parellel to the famous 
judgment of Solomon. The Military Store officers, on the one 
hand,and the Ordnance officers, on the other, have each claimed 
this charge as naturally and properly their own. And to solve 
the difficulty, the Committee have proposed to cut the child in 
two, separating the munitions de guerre from the munitions de 
douche, and assigning a moiety to each department. It is fair 
to observe that neither of the departments concerned has 
contemplated this sacrifice without flinching. On the con- 
trary, they have both, from their respective points of view, 
protested strongly against it, and this protest finds expression 
over and over again in the evidence. Indeed, on this point 
the Committee may be said to have set the evidence at defiance. 
The objections to such a division of control are of a practical 
nature, which can hardly be recapitulated here, and the prac- 
tical men—the working men of both departments—have, in 
evidence, emphatically recorded their disapproval of this por- 
tion of the scheme. At the same time, they have generally 
expressed themselves in favour of a division of the stores. 
The Committee would seem to have confused the two things, 
but the distinction between them is not difficult to perceive. 
For ourselves, for example, while strongly deprecating any such 
separation of the two departments of Supply as is contemplated, 
we would desire to record our conviction of the necessity for 
keeping the two classes of stores separate, instead of mixing 
them up together as at present. Notwithstanding the assur- 
ance of the Military Store officers that their department pos- 
sesses all the knowledge necessary to the custody and control 
of the purely military, or, more strictly, naval and military 
stores, we agree with the Committee that this department 
does not possess the “special and scientific qualifica- 
tions” which are needed for this purpose. The Military 
Store officers say that this knowledge can be acquired. 
This is true, but the process of acquiring it would, after 
all, only place them on the lower rounds of the ladder 
which Artillery and Engineer officers are laboriously engaged 
in mounting through the whole period of their professional 
education and career. Unless the officers of the combatant 
ordnance corps go through their service with their eyes shut, 
they ought certainly (quite apart from any superior personal 
ability, such as the system of selection for these corps was 
established to ensure) to be better qualified to deal with stores 
exclusively their own, many of them of a most intricate 
character, than officers who have to superadd this special 
knowledge to that general knowledge which is necessary to 
constitute an efficient general storekeeper. Therefore we 
hold decidedly that it is desirable to effect such a division of 
stores as is contemplated by the Committee, making use for 
the charge of each class of officers whose training and 
technical acquirements would seem naturally to qualify 
them for such charge. But it is one thing to advocate 
a division of the stores, and another to advocate a divi- 
sion of the responsibility of control. This distinction the 
Committee have failed to observe. Granting that the stores 
should be separated, the separation ought to be of the nature 
of a departmental subdivision. This might be effected in one 
of three ways: by the revival of a department analogous in 
its constitution to the old Ordnance Department, which should 
take charge of all stores, retaining the present Store Depart- 
ment as one of its branches; or by subordinating the pro- 
posed Ordnance Department to the Chief Controller, as an 
additional branch, and appointing an ordnance officer to the 
post of Chief Controller; or, as suggested by Captain Gordon, 
by effecting a division of the stores only on their distribution, 
that is to say, by placing the main depots under the charge of 
Military Store officers, and calling the Ordnance Department 
into action and assistance when the stores came to be 
issued from these depdts, at the same time gradually 
infusing an artillery element into the Department of Control. 
Any one of these plans would have met the end in view; any 
one of them would have avoided the confusion and uncertainty 
inseparable from the proposed system, while assuring that 





unity of impulse and control which in this instance the Com- 
mittee have so unfortunately disregarded. It is fair to state 
that the objections to this part of the Committee’s scheme 
are mainly of a technical nature, which would be less 
likely to present themselves in their full force in a gene- 
ral inquiry, than the theoretical or abstract advantages which 
may seem to attach to the proposition which they have put 
forth. But Sir Henry Storks is now engaged specially in 
dealing with the minutiz of reorganization, and will thus 
inevitably be brought face to face with every detailed and 
departmental objection. He can thus hardly fail, we should 
imagine, to perceive and appreciate the practical difficulties 
which stand in the way of the application of this portion of 
the Committee’s proposal. If he be as free to act in the 
matter as is generally supposed, and if his qualifications for 
the post be as high as he generally receives credit for, we may 
be permitted to hope that this radical blunder of a scheme, 
which is otherwise fairly satisfactory and comprehensive, will 
yet be rectified. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE DIES IR. 
HE controversy which has appeared, partly in these columns, 
and partly in letters to the Pall Mall Gazette, on the subject 
of the originality which Mr. Gladstone lately attributed to Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Hymn for the Dead” in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, seems to us to derive its chief interest less from the 
question directly at issue, than from the remarkable contrast to 
which it introduces us between the Dies Jre itself and the use 
which Sir Walter made of it. We cannot help holding so far 
with those who assailed Mr. Gladstone's criticism, that we think 
he greatly overrated Scott’s general poetical genius, and yet we 
hold with him that this hymn is almost entirely original. The 
true test, we think, of so great a writer as Sir Walter Scott's 
acclimatization, if one may so speak, in any one department of 
literature, is the degree to which the special form to which he 
submits his genius seems to stimulate or to cramp its power. 
Compare Goethe’s dramatic power when he writes in prose and 
when he writes in verse, and you will see at once the immense 
gain to him of the poetic form. It seems to us just the reverse 
with Sir Walter. No one, we think, will assert that, had Scott 
written only his poems, his name could possibly have attained any- 
thivg like the eminence which it must still have had, had he never 
written a poem, but been known only by his prose fictions. ‘The 
truth is that the poetical form in many directions simply cramped 
and paralyzed him. Verse stimulated what we may call the heroic 
side of his imagination ; it added to the rapidity and the vigour of 
his narrative ; it increased the rhetorical force of his declamation ; 
it set a rude music to the rough gallop of his Border chiefs ; it 
lent a strong effect of light and shadow to his free bold sketches 
of Highland or Lowland scenery; but it entirely eclipsed his 
great dramatic power, and his rich free humour; it turned him 
from one of the most real into one of the most vaguely ideal of 
romance-writers ; it obliterated his wonderful power of giving 
at once splendour and minutely life-like finish to historic portraits ; 
it banished all subtlety from his style. ‘Think of Scott's empty 
romantic picture of James Fitz-James and, think of what the same 
writer would have made of him had he been the subject of a novel, 
—compare this empty picture, for example, with the lustrous splen- 
dour of his delusive but still magnificent portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scots in The Abbot. Compare Roderick Dhu in the Lady of the 
Lake with the picture of Rob Roy’s fierce, shrewd, humorous, 
cunning in the novel of that name. No one can avoid seeing for 
a moment that Sir Walter Scott’s verse was a medium for only a 
very small part, and this, too, the least powerful part, of his 
creative genius. As he himself said in the fine verses to Erskine 
at the beginning of the third canto of Marmion :-— 
“For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-willed imp, a grandame’s child ; 
But, half a plague and half a jest, 
Was still ondured, beloved, caressed. 
For me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conned task ? 
Nay, Erskine, nay—on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 
But freely let the woodbine twine, 
And leave untrimmed the eglantine.... . 


Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 
Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale.” 


Whatever Sir Walter Scott's rank as a poet, there can be little 


doubt that his verse was a far too inelastic medium for his great 
artistic powers. You might as well try to turn the Firth of 
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Forth into the bed of a Highland torrent, as embody Scott’s great 
creative art in the limits of that rugged, galloping verse which 
has little or no organic structure in it, no rest, no growth of separate 
detail, no capacity for interior delicacies of structure. The wash 
of the sea, the sleep of the sunshine, the sighing of the wind, 
the flowering of sweet blossoms, have no reflection in Sir Walter’s 
hasty, roughshod verse. It is full of an eager human, or rather 
equestrian movement, but has little play, and no still depths. 

But as regards Sir Walter Scott’s special appropriation of the 
Dies Ire to the hymn sung by the monks on occasion of the 
pilgrimage undertaken for the soul of the wizard Michael Scott, 
we must say that the completeness of the transformation can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is not so much that, of the twelve 
lines of this short hymn, we do not think more than four 
can in any sense have been borrowed from, or even suggested 
by, the Dies Ire, but still more, that the whole movement 
and mood of the hymn is completely metamorphosed. ‘The 
Latin Dies Irz, as we shall show presently, has a long, slow, 
meditative motion of its own, proper to the strictly individual 
mood of the spirit whose vision it is supposed to embody ; it is 
strictly an act of private devotion, a soliloquy cast in the school 
of the Augustinian theology, and carefully adapted to reduce the 
individual soul to_complete despair, and then cast it in passionate 
trust on the love and mercy of the Redeemer. Its movement is 
almost exactly that of Tennyson’s Two Voices,—each stanza being a 
triplet,—a metre curiously effective for the purpose of religious 
meditation, as our own great poet perceived. But Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘* Hymn for the Dead” has the fervent clang of a chorus 
of many voices in it, realizing, in common for all awestruck hearts, 
the awful catastrophe of the universal judgment, and pouring out 
one united cry for mercy. Nor is this all. It would be a great 
mistake to ignore the place of this hymn in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, It is sung. by the monks, as we have said, on occasion 
of the pilgrimage to implore rest for the soul of the great wizard, 
who is supposed to be still haunting the earth. It immediately 
follows, and is evidently intended to stand in the relation of a 
sort of religious pendant or rather superincumbent to, the pre- 
ternatural event in Branksome Hall, when the elfish page is 
snatched away amidst the crash of the elements. ‘The dirge of 
judgment is specially elaborated to recall the lightning flash and 
rolling thunder which had so lately struck with awe the characters 
of the tale, and to remind us how vastly the imaginary terrors of 
the imaginary magician fall short of the sublimer catastrophe, 
which he, like all men, is delineated in prophetic vision as certain 
one day to encounter. ‘This was the scene in Branksome Hall :— 

“Thon sudden through the darkened air 
A flash of lightning came ; 
So broad, so bright, so red the glare 
The castle seemed on flame. 
Glanced every rafter of the hall, 
Glanced every shield upon the wall, 
Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone 
Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 
Full through the guests’ bedazzled band 
Resistless flashed the levin-brand, 
And filled the hall with smouldering smoke 
As on the elfish page it broke. 
It broke with thunder long and loud, 
Dismayed the brave, appalled the proud, 
From sea to sea the ‘larum rung. 
At Berwick wall and at Carlisle withal 
To arms the startled warders sprung. 
When ended was the dreadful roar, 
Tho elfish dwarf was seen no more.” 


That is the scene which is the immediate cause of the pilgrimage 
for Michael’s Scott’s soul, of which the poet says,— 
“ After such dreadful scene 'twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again,” 
—and, accordingly, instead of attempting this, he substitutes a brief 
description of the solemn pilgrimage, closing with this hymn of 
judgment, in which the merely preternatural gloom and terror 
produced by the wizard’s power are completely merged and lost. 
No one can fail to see an intention of comparing the terrors of the 
legendary magician with the greater terrors beheld by prophets as 
likely to beset all men,—in the elaboration given to the middle 
verse of this great chant :— 
‘“* HyMN FOR THE DEap. 
“That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 


What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 
“‘ When, sbrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead,— 


= Te, 

“ Yet, on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 

Be thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away !” 
In the controversy about the originality of this hymn, every one hag 
noted that the lines commencing the secon! verse, and suggested by 
the second Epistle of St. Peter, are completly new ; but so, in fact 

. one ’ 

are the last two lines of the same verse descrihing the thunder of the 





last trumpet, which are utterly different both in phrase and moye. 
ment from those in the Dies Ir# of which it is supposed that they 
are paraphrases. In truth, the verse is clearly intended to cap the 
preternatural flash and crack which turned the guests in Branksome 
Hall so white with fear, by the grander terrors which all souls are 
one day to encounter, and to fix the imayination on the only refuge 
from such terrors, whether imaginary or real. In fact, we may say 
that the whole purpose of Scott in this fine hymn is to adapt to 
this special purpose the prophetic vision of the last day, with its 
parting flame and rolling thunder, and the glimpses of the divine 


pity beyond. 


Now turn to the Dies Irz itself, of which we furnish as good a 
version as we are able, line for line, beside the original,—having 
departed from extreme literalness only when it seemed necessary 
to secure some approach to the spirit of the original :— 


“Tho day of wrath, that haunting 


ay 
Shall the whole Age in ashes lay, 
Thus David and the Sybil say. 


‘“What terror then shall seize the 
breast, 

When the great Judge is manifest 

To institute the awful quest! 


“Tho trumpet sheds its thrifling 
tone . 

Through the far tombs of every zone 

To force us all before the Throne. 


“Nature and Death shall stand 
aghast 

When poor ephemera of the past 

Stand up to face their Judge at last. 


“ Then shall the book divine appear, 

Where every word of God stands 
clear, 

For which the world must answer 
here. 

“ And when begins the dread assize, 

Hid things shall flash before all eyes, 

And loss each guilty gain surprise. 


“What shall my wretched spirit 


plead, 
What power invoke in that last need, 
When scarce the just is safe indeed ? 


“Sov’reign of most dread majesty ! 

For heirs of grace thy grace flows 
free,— 

Thou spring of love, shod grace on 
me! 

‘“‘ Forget not in that day of bale 

Why Thou didst tread this mortal 
vale, 

Nor let for me Thy ransom fail. 

“Tn quest of me Thy feet were worn 

To ransom me Thy cross was borne 

Let not such love reap only scorn!’ 


, 
“ Just Judge, whose eyes strike sin- 
ners dumb, 
Blot out my sins’ uncounted sum 
Ere the sure day of reckoning come. 


“Forth at Thy bar [groan my dread, 

My guilty spirit blushes red, 

Spare, oh, my God! the suppliant 
head. 


“The Magdalen absolved by Thee, 

The thief saved on the accursed tree, 

How should they not bring hope to 
me ? 

“‘My prayers are worthless, weak 
desires 

Save as thy holy love inspires,— 

Then snatch me from th’ eternal 
fires. 

“Grant me my place among Thy 
sheep, 

Far from the goats my footsteps keep, 

And where the left eternal weep. 

“When the condemned are put to 
shame, 

And cast to the devouring flame, 

Oh! with the blesséd call my name. 


“With prostrate soul my head I 
bend, 

My broken heart before Thee rend, 

Bo Thine the care to guard my end. 


“ Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet szeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sybilla. 


“ Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 


“Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante Thronum. 


“ Mors stupebit et Natura 
Cum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 


“Tum liber scriptus proferetur 
In quo totum continetur 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


“ Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Quidquid latet apparebit 

Nil inultum remanebit. 

“ Quid sum, miser, tune dicturus 
Quem patronum rogaturus 

Cum vix justus sit securus ? 


“Rex tremendae majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis ! 


“‘Recordare, Jesu pie ! 
Quod cum causa tuae viao 
Ne me perdas illa die! 


“ Quacrens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus ! 
“ Juste Judex ultionis 
Donum fac remissionis 

Ante diem rationis. 


“Ingemisco tanquam reus 
Culpa rubet vultus meus, 
Supplicanti parce, Deus! 


“Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Qui latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 


“ Preces meae, non sunt dignae- 
Sed tu bonus fuc benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 


“Inter oves locum praesta, 
Et ab haedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


“ Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis,. 
Voca me cum benedictis. 


“Oro supplex et inclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis,, 
Gere curam mei finis. 





——~——— 
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a 
«That day shall weep out its despair ‘ Lacrymosa dies illa 
When ashy earth and kindling air Cum resurget ex favilla, 
See man before the judgment-stair. Judicandus homo reus. 
Him in that day, O Jesus, spare !” Huie ergo parce Deus!” 


Here there is absolutely no great scenic effect. The “ shrivelling ’ 
heavens are not here; and there is nothing at all to correspond 
to the crash of doom in Scott’s— 
* When louder yet and yet moro dread 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead.” 
«+ Spargens mirum sonum” is a phrase of infinite gentleness. The 
trumpet sheds (literally, “‘sprinkles”) its music like a kind of 
yivifying light on the darkness of those far-distributed tombs. 
Sir Walter Scott’s lines, if intended as a translation, could not have 
been a completer failure, but evidently they were not so meant. 
The “‘mirum sonum”’ was not ‘ wonderful’ for its shock, but for 
its suasive coercion. It was of a silver-toned trumpet that 
the writer was, we suspect, thinking,—of flute-like notes, not 
of what we call the “crack of doom.” All the grand verses of 
this hymn are those which describe the love of the Saviour, and 
the agony of entreaty on the part of thesinner. ‘There is no grand 
physical imagery about it. It begins with a meditative statement of 
the fact of aday of judgment, calling witnesses that the writer may 
the better realize it, —‘* so David (i.e., the Psalmists) and the Sybil 
agree in asserting.” Nothing could be more characteristic than this 
sign of the mood of individual meditation in which the whole is cast. 
Scott could not have put this line into his psalm without spoiling 
his drift altogether. ‘Then the writer realizes what dread will fall 
on him when the time comes, when the trumpet breaks the silence 
of the tomb, and by an invisible compulsion charms all before the 
judgment-seat. ‘Then, for the first time, he gets sublime, wot at 
the physical grandeur of the scene, but at the stupefaction of 
Nature and Death at a resurrection of the creature,—‘* Mors 
stupebit et Natura.” It is his first grand touch,—unless the very 
gentleness of the last trumpet, the ‘‘spargens mirum sonum,” 
be itself a grand touch. ‘Then the Bible is cited in a 
singularly prosaic verse as the record of revealed wisdom 
by which man shall be tried. The revelation of all secret 
sins follows, and as a consequence the helplessness of the sinner 
who should choose to be judged by his works. ‘Then comes the 
grandest stanza of the whole, hinging entirely on the faith that 
{xod alone can justify, and even He perhaps only those who are 
predestined to salvation, — 
“Rex tremendae majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis !” 
This terse and majestic and intense verse is the very key of the 
whole hymn. It is an individual appeal on the part of an 
individual soul which has been following up slowly the whole train 
of thought connected with the scene in which it will have to play 
apart. And thus realizing that Christ's will to save is his only 
hope, the writer goes on to draw out a personal appeal to Christ 
why He should not lose even this single grain of Ilis possible harvest. 
Was it not Christ’s love for each individual sinner that brought 
Him down from heaven to earth, that moved Him to wander over 
the earth where He had no where to lay his head, that inspired 
Him when he sat weary by the well of Samaria, that led Him 
to bear His cross and endure his passion? Should such acts as 
these fail of their effect, even in the case of the worst of sinners 
who desires to be saved? ‘The writer hopes nothing from his 
own prayers, but much from the love shown in the pardon 
of such sinners as Mary Magdalene and the thief upon the 
cross. ‘he whole tenor of the hymn is one of personal appeal, of 
loving devotion, of humble contrition. When it is grandest it is 
sweetest, and contains least of physical imagery. It winds its 
long path of meditative Augustinian piety from the beginning to 
the close without a single peal of thunder like that of Sir Walter 
Scott's second verse. As it seems to us, no poems—so equally fine 
of their kinl—could be cast in more different styles, or express 
more different moods of poetry, than Sir Walter Scott's “* Hymn 
for the Dead,” intended evidently as a fitting close to the legen- 
dary terrors of Michael Scott's sorcery, and the Dies Ir, by 
which it was avowedly suggested. 


THE TODMORDEN TRAGEDY, 
T was Lord Lytton, we think, who originally said that the 
passion of Hate as an effective agent in affairs had disappeared 
out of modern life, and an able writer in the Saturday Review 
Some months since tried to prove that vindictiveness, or at least the 
vindictiveness which leads to crime, must be reckoned among the 
obsolete sins. Both were, no doubt, right in the general argu- 





ment, though they applied an induction drawn from the educated 
a little too rashly to all classes of society. In spite of some 
examples to the contrary, which occur, or seem to occur, in 
countries where the duel is still tolerated, civilization does clearly 
diminish the motive power of revenge, as of every other mental 
emotion demanding extreme concentrativeness. Men are probably 
as lonely as ever they were, the habit of friendship, or even of 
forming intimacies, certainly not being on the increase ; but their 
minds are not, their intellectual interests are not. It is difficult 
if one readsa paper every day to brood over Smith’s black looks, or 
Jones’s insulting demeanour, or the wrong we have received from 
Robinson in that misrepresentation of his, until revenge seems abso- 
lutely necessary to mental relief. People get annoyed, often savagely 
annoyed, and sometimes a chord seems to snap within them, and 
they know, as by instinct, that they shall never forget that par- 
ticular affront or injury ; but the true bloodthirst, so common in 
the past that whole literatures have been constructed upon it, and 
revenge has been declared a passion like jealousy or love, requires 
a certain isolation of the mind no longer easy, or indeed practi- 
cable. Tracking in a wood or a desert is conceivable, but a blood- 
hound or a Red Indian would be puzzled to track an enemy down 
the Strand. People revenge themselves chiefly by non-intercourse, 
and it is only on board ship, or under circumstances where isolation 
is impracticable, that hatred rises to murderous heights. The 
world, too, has really grown better in one respect. A capacity for 
revenge is no longer considered an essential condition of manli- 
ness, as it once was, as indeed in some countries and stages of 
society it is considered to-day. In Texas, for example, the man who 
did not kill an Indian who had robbed him would be considered 
decidedly a ‘* mean cuss,” and a trace of the same spirit may be 
observed in South Italy and Spain. Civilized man, however, even 
when he feels revenge, rarely avows it ; but talks of honour and 
self-respect, and it is only by an occasional example that the world 
is reminded that the ancient and terrible passion is in many men 
only latent. No Spaniard of the sixteenth century, no Corsican 
of the eighteenth, no Arkansas settler of to-day could have carried 
out a vendetta ina more determined or bloodthirsty spirit than 
Miles Wetherill, the check-weaver of ‘Todmorden, acknowledges 
himself to have done. He tried to exterminate a family because 
a member of it had put him to inconvenience, and though aware 
that he should be certainly and necessarily hanged. The change 
which has taken place is best revealed in the fact that most culti- 
vated men will be unable to comprehend the nature which this 
man displays, so unable as to invent for themselves without 
evidence a theory of insanity. Miles Wetherill, it appears, 
had fallen in love with one Sarah Bell, a nursemaid em- 
ployed in the family of Mr. Plow, Incumbent of Todmorden, 
and had been accustomed to visit her frequently. ‘These visite 
had, for some reason, been forbidden, and as they continued, and 
were betrayed by a housemaid named Jane Smith, Sarah Bell was 
dismissed, and found another place in York ; still, be it observed. 
within her lover's reach. It would appear, however, from some 
letters discovered in Wetherill’s pocket, that the girl’s mother 
thought this a good opportunity for breaking off the match, and 
that she herself was not entirely resolved to continue the engage- 
ment. This inflamed Wetherill’s mind; he began threatening all 
the parsonage, and Mr. Plow was at last obliged to hire a special 
watchman to keep him away. ‘Time, instead of cooling Wetherill’s 
excitement, increased it, till at last his whole mind became 
absorbed in a passion of revenge of the ancient and, as Lord 
Lytton believes, unknown kind, a horrible absorption, under 
which the man feels as if life were worthless unless the thirst for 
revenge were fully slaked, in which the demoniacal thought on 
which Angus Reach built the plot of Clement Lorimer seems no 
suggestion of the Fiend. ‘Twenty years ago, when sensationalism 
was less a mania than at present, that writer published a story 
now, we suspect, forgotten, based on the idea of a hereditary 
vendetta, the object of which was to destroy the soul as well as the 
life of all members of a hostile house. Miles Wetherill, if the 
accounts of his atrocities and his own confession are true, might 
have been capable even of that supreme wickedness. A grave, morose 
man, liable to bursts of temper, but with a turn for seriousness—he 
was a Sunday-school teacher—he was probably one of those men 
whose wills, when once fairly awoke, seem subject to moral tetanus, 
liable to snap upon the object which attracts them almost beyond 
the possibility of separation. Ife appears to have continued his 
threats for days, to have purchased hatchets and pistols, and made 
an elaborate belt in which to hang the latter, and then to have 
visited his sweetheart at York, where we suspect he was informed 
that the engagement could not continue. At all events, he left 
the town resolved on murder, and went straight to Todmorden 
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Parsonage. There was no secrecy about his proceedings, no effort 
to conceal himself, no attempt to escape consequences which it 
is evident from his own words he clearly foresaw. He pro- 
ceeded to the back door of the house, apparently with the 
idea of first killing Jane Smith, who had told Mrs. Plow 
of his visits; but Mr. Plow going out to see him, he 
fired at him, and the cap missing fire, struck at him 
with a hatchet. He cut him down, and then in a sort of 
animal fury continued hacking at him till dragged off by the 
women servants. It is noteworthy, however, that he never 
touched or even threatened them, but turned his whole fury on 
Jane Smith, the offending housemaid. ‘‘ He accused her of tell- 
ing tales about him and his sweetheart, and proceeded with great 
deliberation to carry out his threat of ‘ taking his revenge.’ First, 
he went and locked the hall door, then he fastened the back doors, 
and having so made sure that his victim could not escape, he 
returned to the attack ’—with the hatchzt. His victim managed, 
though horribly mangled—one hand nearly gone—to reach 
the dining-room and shut the door; but Wetherill drew 
another pistol from his belt, forced the door partially open, 
shot the poor woman dead, and then quietly reloaded his 
pistol, took up a poker, and marched slowly up stairs. Here he 
was met by a monthly nurse who happened to be in attendance 
on Mrs. Plow, and who, with considerable courage, faced 
him, and—evidently under the impression he was a madman —told 
him the people he wanted were below. He pushed past her, strip- 
ped the bed-clothes from the poor lady, fired at and missed her, 
and then commenced smashing in her head with the poker. He 
was seized, however, before his work was completed; but even 
when under arrest the fury came upon him again; he kicked over 
the kitchen table, and expressed deep regret that he had succeeded 
in killing only the girl Smith. Before the Coroner, when he had 
had time to cool, he repeated his confession; but still expressed 
no regret, and will probably exhibit his savage mood at intervals 
till he dies. As it has not passed with the first shock, with the 
sight of his first victim stretched, as he thought, dead upon the 
floor, there is no psychological reason why it should pass at all, 
why he should not die as Corsicans have done, repenting of a 
broken fast-day, but not of their revenge. 

The strangest of all the incidents in this disgusting narrative 
is the perfect control which the murderer, while foaming with a 
fury like that of a child,—a fury which made him kick over 
a table for want of any other direct vent—seems to have main- 
tained over his own passion. He manifested none of the mad 
bloodthirstiness usual in homicidal mania, made distinctions 
among the servants, did not attack them for trying to seize him, 
told the monthly nurse not to be afraid, for he meant no harm to 
her, and yet instantly commenced murdering a helpless lady, 
who, so far as appears, had dove him no wrong whatever, 
had at the utmost only exercised a right he would have exer- 
cised himself, that of choosing the visitors to her own house. ‘The 
moment he was arrested, though he was so bursting with fury as to 
kick over the table, he was cool enough to discuss the appropria- 
tion of 17s. 6d. which he had about him, to send a kindly message 
to his mother, and to light his pipe, as he said, ‘‘for a last smoke.” 
A real passion, a sovereign impulse, had, it is evident, got posses- 
sion of him, and the passion was not destruction, such as is said to 
rise in some soldiers when they see their comrades begin to fall; 
but the subtler and more governable passion of revenge, exagger- 
ated to a degree of which the modern world sometimes forgets the 
possibility, and which we may hope may hereafter become as im- 
possible as the world of cities now believes it to be. It is only in 
natures habituated to give malice its full swing that such develop- 
ments of hatred are possible, and modern life, little as it accom- 
plishes towards securing holiness, does succeed in compelling men 
to make self-control habitual. The appetite for revenge is not 
dead, but it does not produce a tenth of the murders caused by the 
greed of gain, 
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LV.—Tue Suspursan Counties AND HERTFORDSHIRE :— 
Conclusion. 
TAINES—the last of the towns in this Province whose 
burgesses are mentioned in the Domesday Survey—has 
had a Roman origin assigned it by some antiquaries, and has 
been identified with the Pontes of the Itineraries. But there are 
no traces of Roman remains here, and, as we have already said, we 
incline to a site between Weybridge and Cowey Stakes for that 
station, if we suppose the road from CALLEVA ATREBATUM to 
Lonpinium to have passed from Hampshire through north-west 








Surrey. Camden and others suppose the name of the town to 
have been derived from the Saxon Stana, a stone, in allusion to g 
boundary-stone to mark the extent of the jurisdiction of the City 
of London over the ‘lhames, standing on the margin of the river, 
near Staines Church, and bearing the date of 1280. The Sazon 
Chronicle tells us that an army of Danes, after burning 
Oxford in the year 1009, passed the Thames at this point, 
In the Domesday Survey the property at this place is described 
as follows:—‘*'The Abbot of St. Peter [at Westminster] holds 
Stanes for 19 hides. ‘There is land to 24 ploughs; 11 hides 
belong to the demesne, and there are 13 ploughs therein, 
The villanes have 11 ploughs. Here are 3 villanes of half a hide 
each; and 4 villanes of 1 hide; and & villanes of half a virgate 
each ; and 36 bordars [cottagers] of 3 hides; and 1 villane of 1 
virgate ; and 4 bordars of 40 acres; and 10 burdars of 5 acres each; 
and 5 cottars of 4 acres each; and 8 bordars of 1 virgate ; and3 
cottars of 9 acres; and 12 slaves; and 46 burgesses who pay 40s. 
ayear. Here are 6 mills of 64s., and 1 wear of 6s. 81., and 1 
wear which pays nothing. [Pasture for the cattle of the ville. 
Meadow for 24 ploughs, and 20s. over and above. Pannage for 
30 hogs, and 2 arpents of vineyard. Four berewicks belong to 
this manor, and they belonged to it in King Edward’s time. Its 
whole value is 35/. ; the same when received in King Edward’s time 
401. ‘The manor lay and lies in the demesne of the Church of 
St. Peter.” A Guild for a certain number of brethren and sisters, 
‘¢in honour of God and the Virgin Mary,” was founded here in 
1456, by John Lord Berners, Sir John Wenlock, and others, in the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, in Staines Church. ‘There is a bridge 
over the Thames here. The population of the town was in 1861 
2,584, and it is the seat of a Poor Law union, as well as a rail- 
way station. There are extensive mustard mills and some flour 
mills, a brewery, &c. Staines, however, cannot be said to have 
maintained the position as a borough which it held in the time of 
the Survey. 

The other towns of any importance in this Province we must 
glance at very cursorily. In North Surrey we may refer to 
Chertsey, Richmond, and Croydon. Chertsey was in Saxon times 
Ceortseye. From Bede calling it Ceroti Jnsula it has been con- 
jectured that it once stood on an island; but the expression may 
only mean that it was partly surrounded by water. Its early im- 
portance was derived from a Benedictine abbey, founded in 666 
by Frithwold, one of the Kings of Surrey, tributary to Wulfhere, 
King of Mercia. The monastery was pillaged and destroyed by 
the Northmen, and rebuilt by King Edgar. A few fragments of 
walls now alone remain. The inhabitants in 1801 were 2,819; in 
1861, 2,910. The original name of Richmond was Schene, or 
Scheen, altered to Sheen. Henry I. had a palace here, and 
Chaucer was surveyor of the works to the Palace of Sheen in the 
reign of Richard II. ‘The palace was destroyed by fire in 1499, 
while Henry VII. was residing there, and that King rebuilding 
it, called it Richmond, after his own earldom; and here he died, 
as did also Queen Elizabeth. It was partly demolished during the 
Commonwealth, and in the last century all was destroyed except 
some of the offices, which now remain as private dwellings. The 
park formerly attached to the palace was in modern times called 
the Old Park, and ran along the banks of the Thames to Kew 
Gardens, with which it was united by George ILI. It must be dis- 
tinguished from Richmond Park, which was enclosed by Charles I. 
under the name of the New Purk, and comprises 2,253 acres. There 
was once a Carthusian monastery here. Lichmond, which is now 
completely suburbanized, long preserved a courtly and aristocratic 
character well harmonizing with its situation, and the delightful 
prospect over the cultivated valley of the Thames commanded by the 
high ground, Richmond Hill, in its immediate vicinity. ‘The same 
courtly character, which once existed in the neighbourhood of 
Hampton Court Palace, Bushey Park, and Twickenham, on the 
Middlesex side of the river, is now nearly swept away by the same 
overwhelming suburban tide. Ham House, however, on the 
Thames, nearly opposite Twickenham, the old seat of the Tolle- 
maches, Earls of Dysart, and recalling the memory of the celebrated 
Countess of Dysart and Duchess of Lauderdale, the widow of Sir 
Lionel Tollemache, and the ‘‘ Bess of my Heart” of the ballads, 
still remains, with its stately avenue, a nearly solitary monument 
of the Tudor and Stuart periods. 

Differing widely from the neighbourhood just described, but 
still preserving a tradition of ecclesiastical magnificence, is the 
town of Croydon, now a sort of capital to the suburban districts 
of East Surrey, as Richmond is to those of West Surrey. Croy- 
don had a grant of a market and fair as early as the reign of 
Edward I. ‘T'wo other markets and fairs were granted by the two 
succeeding kings, and ‘Croydon Fair” is still a flourishing 
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institution. Camden and Gale mention a tradition that there 
was formerly a royal palace on the west side of it. The manor 
was in the possession of the Archbishops of Canterbury before 
the Domesday Survey, and has so continued (except during the 
Commonwealth) ever since. A manor house or palace, near the 
church, was for several centuries an occasionai residence of the 
Archbishops, and had attached to it a park of 170 acres. Sir 
William Walworth was Keeper of this park in the reign of Richard 
Il. “In July, 1573, Archbishop Parker entertained Queen Eliza- | 
beth and her whole Court here seven days,” and Archbishop 
Whitgift was more than once visited by the same Queen. During 
the civil war of Charles I. Croydon Palace was first leased by 
the Parliament to the Earl of Nottingham, and then to Sir 
William Brereton. Archbishop Juxon fitted it up again as an 
ecclesiastical residence after the Restoration. It is believed to have | 
been originally a wooden edifice, but to have been rebuilt in stone 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. In 1780, as the palace 
had not been inhabited for twenty years, and was in a ruinous 
condition, it was sold by Act of Parliament, and bought by Sir 
Abraham Pitches. It subsequently descended to the low estate of 
a calico manufactory and bleaching-ground, the chapel being used 
foraschool-room. The fine old parish church, containing many 
striking monuments to the memory of Grindal and other Arch- 
bishops, was destroyed by fire a few years ago. An Act of Par- 
liament was passed in 1807 to empower the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to purchase a suitable place for an Archiepiscopal 
summer residence, instead of building a new palace at Croydon ; 
and the estate and house called Addington Place, about three miles 
east of Croydon, were accordingly purchased, and annexed to the 
See, and are now the Palace of the Primates of All England. 
Barnet, otherwise called Chipping-Barnet, to distinguish it from 
East Barnet, in the same county, or J/igh Barnet, from its 
elevated situation, was formerly known as Bergnet, the Saxon for 
“a small hill.” In the Saxon time its site was occupied “ by a 
large and thick wood, which was granted to the Church of St. 
Alban’s by the name of the woods of Southaw, Borham, and 
Huzehege.” The little towa rose under the auspices of the Abbots 
of St. Alban’s, who obtained Jeave from Henry II. to establish a 
market in the town, whizh became subsequently a large cattle 
market. T'rom this market it is said to have obtained its cognomen 
of Chipping. Its importance arose chiefly from this market and 
the fairs held also in the town, and from its being a great thorough- 
fare and one of the stages on the great Northern road. This was 
the cause of the principal street being nearly a mile in length. On 
Gladsmore Heath, in its neighbourhood, was fought, on April 14th, 
1471, the battle in which Warwick the Kingmaker fell and the 
House of York triumphed. The market and fairs of the town still 
constitute what importance it possesses, though the cessation of 
the long stage-coaches has rendered its name less familiar in general 
at the present day. The population of the parish of Chipping- 
Barnet was, in 1851, 2,380, and in 1861, 2,989, so that it may be 
considered a rapidly increasing place. Ware, now a town of 5,000 
inhabitants, and a considerable seat of the malt trade, appears in 
Domesday Survey as Waras, and in the other old documents as 
Guare and Guaris. It is situated on the west bank of the 
river Lea, and was the scene of several struggles between 
Alfred and the Northmen, who entrenched themselves here. It 
was rated at the Conquest at fifty shillings, but did not become 
independent of Hertford till long afterwards. ‘The Conqueror gave 
it to Hugh de Grantmesnil. The manor subsequently passed to 
Saher de Quincey, Earl of Winchester, in right of his wife. 
‘* Before his time, a great iron chain was put across the bridge, to | 
prevent a road here to the disadvantage of Hertford. The Bailiff 
of Hertford had the keys in his power, and no carriage with horses 





or harness could go over without paying a toll to him worth 
10/. 3s. 4d. yearly. But the Earl broke the chain, and laid the | 
road open, which made this a great thoroughfare, brought trade | 
to the town, and occasioned buildings in it.” ‘This was in the reign | 
of King John. ‘There was a Benedictine Priory, which was made 
a cell by De Grantmesnil to the Abbey of St. Ebrulph, at Utica, | 

in Normandy. It was seized with the other alien priories by | 
Edward III., and farmed at 200/. per annum. Henry V. gave it | 
to the monks of Shene, and part of its possessions was granted | 
by Henry VIII. to Trinity College, Cambridge. De Quincey’s | 
son Robert obtained from the Crown a grant of a market and | 
annual fair at Ware. After passing through several families by | 
heiresses, the manor of Ware came to the Kingmaker, and from | 
him to his son-in-law, George, Duke of Clarence, after whose 
death it became Crown property, and was granted by Henry | 
VII. to his mother, the Countess of Richmond. Henry VIII. 
restored it to Clarence’s daughter, Margaret, Countess of Salis- | 


bury, but on her attainder and execution it again fell to the 
Crown. Queen Mary restored it to the heiresses of Margaret's 
son, Lord Montague, and the reversion was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to Katherine, the eldest heiress, .who sold it to 
Thomas Fanshaw, Queen’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer. The 
Fanshaws were very active in the cause of Charles [., and suffered 
accordingly. After the Restoration, however, Sir Richard Fan- 
shaw was created Viscount Fanshaw, and became a representative 
for the county of Hertford. The manor was afterwards sold to 
the Byde family—London citizens—who represented Hertford in 
the Convention Parliament of 1689. A great tournament was held 
at Ware in the reign of Henry III., in defiance of the King’s pro- 
hibition, in which Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, was killed, and 
several other knights wounded. ‘The town was much damaged by 
a flood in 1408. ‘There is or was preserved in an inn of this town 


/an immense and curiously carved bedstead, known as the “ great 
| bed of Ware,” about which curious stories were’ told. 


Chelmsford—situated near the centre of the county of Essex— 
at the confluence of the rivers Chelmer and Cam, is now the shire 
town of Essex. It is not nearly so ancient a town as Colchester 
or Maldon, for there was not a road near its site till Henry I.’s 
time, when Maurice, Bishop of London (to which see it was 
attached till Bonner’s time) built a bridge over the Chelmer, to 
which it owed its importance, for the great road, which before 
passed through Writtle, two miles to the west, was in consequence 
brought to Chelmsford. In the first of John, the Bishop of Lon- 
don obtained for it a weekly market and other privileges. Bishop 
Bonner granted the town and manor to Henry VIII. in 1545, and 
in July, 1563, Queen Elizabeth bestowed them on ‘Thomas Mildmay, 
whose family thenceforward predominated in the place. Chelmsford 
had grown rapidly in importance from the time of Henry I., and in 
the eleventh of Edward III. sent four members to a Council held at 
Westminster. It also became the place for holding all assizes and 
sessions of the peace for Essex, and so became the shire town by 
common repute long before it was formally made so by a statute 
of the eleventh of Henry VII. On a small island called Mesopo- 
tamia, formed, near Chelmsford, by two branches of the Chelmer, 
was long held a mock election of a member for Parliament on the 
occasion of county elections, the mock member being duly chaired 
and then ducked in the river, Chelmsford is ¢hiefly dependent on 
the neighbouring agricultural district, having corn mills, &e., and 
manufacturing agricultural implements. It is now a rapidly 
declining town, the population having sunk from 6,035 in 1851 to 
5,513 in 1861. 

Harwich—with which place we must conclude our notice of the 
towns of this Province—is a sea-port town, situated on the 
extremity of a spit of land projecting into the estuary formed by 
the rivers Stour and Orwell. The harbour is protected on the 
east by Landguard Point, a promontory from the Suffolk coast; 
and on the south by the Beacon Cliff. In accordance with. the 
report of a Royal Commission in 1844, Harwich was made a 
harbour of refuge, the Commissioners reporting that it is remarkably 
well situated for the convenience of a North Sea squadron, and 
for the protection of the mouth of the Thames ; that it is the only 
safe harbour along the coast, and is in the direct line of traffic 
between the ‘Thames and the northern ports of the kingdom, as 
well as the trade from the North of Europe. Tlarwich seems to 
have been a Roman station or stronghold, for there are still trace- 
able remains of a very extensive camp, and tesselated pavements 
and other Roman relics have been dug up at different times, the 
high road leading to the camp and the town, and bearing the name 
of the Street, having supplied several Roman coins. Harwich, 
however, did not attain any importance as a town till after the 
Norman Conquest, and is said to have sprung up from the decay of 
Orwell, a place reported to have once stood on the West Rocks, 
and to have been overwhelmed by the sea, with a large adjoining 
tract of land. In the reign of Edward II., Thomas de Boteler, 
the King’s Butler, was Lord of the Manor, and through his interest 
the place was made a borough corporate and market town by a 
'charter of the year 1318. James I. granted it the charter by 
which it was governed down to the Municipal Corporations’ Act 
of William IV. It returned members to Parliament in 1334, but 
not again till 1615. Its reputation in this respect in modern 
times has not been of the best, and it is now semi-disfranchised. 
The population in 1851 was 4,451; in 1861, 5,070. It is a 
watering-place, but its prosperity chiefly depends on shipping 
and shipbuilding, and the Royal dockyard established here. Koman 
cement is manufactured from a stone found in the London clay 
here, and there is a fishing trade of some extent. 

Among the worthies of Hertfordshire may be mentioned Sir 
John Mandeville, the traveller of the fourteenth century (born at 
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St. Alban’s), and Chief Justice Sir Francis Pemberton, a native of 
the same place. Lord Bacon, who took his title from St. Alban’s, 
though not actually born in Hertfordshire, is inseparably con- 
nected with Gorhambury, which (purchased by his father, Sir 
Nicholas, from the Maynard family), came to him on the death 
of his brother, Anthony. It afterwards came into the possession of 
the Grimstons, a family prominent in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Hertfordshire, who rose into public notice in the reign of Henry 
VII. The Harbottle Grimstons, father and son, were conspicuous 
in the Civil War of Charles I., on the Presbyterian side, the latter 
of them being elected Speaker of the Commons at the Restoration, 
and afterwards becoming Master of the Rolls. Hunsdon, in Hert- 
fordshire, recalls the memory of the Carey family; Cassiobury, the 
Capels ; Theobalds and Hatfield, the Cecils and King James I. ; 
and Cheshunt, Richard Cromwell, who lived there for a time after 
the Restoration. Nicholas de Breakspear, Pope Adrian IV., the only 
Englishman who became Pope (in 1154), is said to have been a 
native of Hertfordshire, where there is a place, Breakspears, about 
three miles to the north of Abbots Langley. Bishop Seth Ward was 
born at Buntingford. Sir Ralph Sadler, a native of Hackney, in 
Middlesex—the well known Tudor diplomatist—had the manor 
of Standon granted him by Queen Elizabeth. Yardley-Bury is 
the seat of the Chauncey family, to one of whom we owe an 
early history of Hertfordshire, which has been more or less 
followed by all subsequent county historians. Knebworth will 
always reinain connected with the name of Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, the representative (maternally) of the old Hertfordshire 
family of Lytton, and the well known novelist and statesman. 
Black Nottley, near Braintree, in Essex, was the birthplace of 
William Bedell, Bishop of Killmore, and of John Ray, the naturalist. 
Writtle, in the same county, was the birthplace of Dr. John 
Bastwick, the Puritan physician who suffered so cruelly at the 
hands of Archbishop Laud. Sir Thomas Roe, the eminent 
diplomatist of the reign of Charles I., was born at Leyton, in 
Essex. 

Such are a few of the more remarkable names connected with 
this Province, to be supplemented, of course, by those which 
belong to the more specially metropolitan districts. 


—— 
GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 


Tne power of selection is, beyond question, one of the most 
efficient aids to the success of the general Water-Colour Exhibi- 
tions, and enables them, in spite of frequent secessions, to hold a 
respectable position somewhere between those of the Old Society 
and those of the Institute. It is a power which, while it leaves 
open a door for all the world, subjects every one to a scrutiny that 
is the best possible antidote to the lethargy which sometimes over- 
takes men in what they think a secure position ; and one which, 
so long as it is honestly exercised, should bring to those who possess 
it more of pleasure than of regret, when some favoured exhibitor 
is translated from the Dudley Gallery to the serener atmosphere 
of Pall Mall; though in that case they may need the support 
and consolation of the old ballad :— 
“ We trust we have in England 
Five hundred as good as he.” 

Thomas Danby, F. Powell, Lamont, and Basil Bradley here 
showed their title to the promotion they have won in the old 
Society ; Linton, Kilburn, and H. Johnson here exhibited the 
qualifications that have secured their election to the Institute. 
But the race of unattached artists is not exhausted, and the 
general Exhibition still flourishes. Mr. Danby, indeed, with 
most praiseworthy constancy, owns a continuance of his original 
allegiance not incompatible with the duties incident to his 
naturalization, now not so recent, in another Society, and enriches 
this Exhibition with a drawing remarkable for the purest nature 
and the ripest art. His view of ‘* Llyn Gwynant” (104), with 





“ducement it offers to artists (and especially to beginners) of test- 
ing and cultivating to the utmost the talent that isin them. Tg 
the high position of a school, indeed, it may not pretend; it hag 
no machinery for such an office ; but its motto may be, “‘ A fair 
field and no favour,” which whether it fulfils is for the general 
body of exhibitors to declare by sending or withholding their con- 
tributions. As a fact, the number of exhibitors increases annually ; 
and among them it is a pleasant task to see the steady advance of 
not a few, and to mark how promise ripens into performance, 
Take a few such examples. Mr. Herries began four years ago 
with a power of drawing such as few landscape painters think it 
worth while to acquire. Building upon this solid foundation, he 
has reached a skill in composition and in the management of hig 
palette, together with a breadth and vigour of treatment which 
not only give him high rank at present, but give promise of more 
to come in future. These merits are most conspicuous in his 
‘*Scarbro’, Early Morning—Fish Auction” (295), bright and 
fresh in colour, with knots of fisher folk well grouped 
and subordinated to the landscape. ‘On the Sussex Downs” 
(96) overlooking the sea, and “ Ben Damf, Ross-shire” (639), 
with evening shadows creeping up the mountain side, exhibit 
similar qualities; while his boy and girl, ‘‘ On Scarbro’ Pier” (611) 
attest his versatility. Mr. Eden is another most improving artist. 
Ilis special gift lies in expressing delicate tones, and tender rather 
than glaring sunshine, as in ‘ September, Afternoon” (615), and 
“* Near Pangbourne” (139). At present the exercise of this talent, 
which he possesses in a remarkable degree, gives him delight 
enough, without much caring for composition or ‘ line,” a care- 
lessness, however, which he will have to correct before he can 
make a large drawing like his ‘‘Streatley” (124) thoroughly 
pleasing. Not all the truth and beauty of sunshine on tle wooden 
piles in this picture can entirely counterbalance their unfitness for 
the composition. Mr. A. Luxmoore has never exhibited anything 
so good as his ‘‘ Preparing for Guests” (49), and ‘* An Eaves- 
dropper” (154). In the first picture (exhibiting a very pleasing 
harmony of brown and grey), a comely Puritan lady in sober dress 
sets flowers in a china jar. In the other, the very expressive sneak- 
ishness atones for the slight awkwardness of the stooping figure, 
while the painting of the background and accessories, especially of 
the blue velvet chair, bespeak Mr. Luxmoore no mean colourist. 

Nor do such men as Mr. G. Mawley, who has always taken 
high standing at these Exhibitions, show any symptom of relaxed 
effort. On the contrary, his ‘Deep Secluded Vale” (75), 
darkening as the last beams of evening retire upwards, is a sober 
scene of pastoral beauty, which the longer it is looked at the more 
it will be liked. If Mr. Mawley has painted pictures that have 
been more taking at first sight, he has exhibited none of more 
sterling merit, more broadly treated, or of more powerful and 
poetical sentiment. The colour is transparent and good in 
quality, the picture being painted almost entirely without the use 
of the opaque vehicle so pernicious to water-colourists. <A 
certain crudity arising from the greater admixture of this very 
mischievous vehicle, and observable in certain parts of Mr. 
Mawley’s only other picture (92), prevents this latter, good as it 
is, from being an entirely worthy companion to the first. It 
shows, however, as well as the first, an attention to light and 
shade, which is generally too much neglected, especially among 
our younger artists, but which is a most essential ingredient (some 
say the one essential ingredient) in giving a picture whatever 
of poetry and passion it may pretend to. Mr. F. Walton 
has a thorough love for the home scenery of Southern England, 
and his pictures are well adapted to inspire the same love in others, 
especially **A Ifampshire Lane” (482), and ‘ ‘Tillingbourne,” 
(69), the latter a Surrey village lying beyond its green, under a 
mellow twilight. But the light would be yet mellower and the 
colour throughout more expressive of space, if the artist would do 
himself the simple justice of confining himself to transparent 
pigments. As Mr. Walton’s drawings bear the stamp of dulce 
domum, so Mr. A. Ditchfield’s transport one in imagination to 
half remembered scenes, places dreamed of rather than known 
before. Mr. Ditchfield has a true vein of poetry, and this he 
indulges, with much pleasure to the beholder, by imagining roman- 








sun faintly gleaming through the showery air, is a beautiful 
lesson in that combination of full colour with tender grey which 
should be the aim of every landscape painter. It is a quality | 
which is sufficiently recommended by its truth, and is especially | 
suggestive of that restrained power which is one of the greatest 
delights in art. 

But the degree of merit attained by the General Water-Colour 
Exhibition, whether absolute or compared with those of the two 
Societies, is of less importance than the influence it exerts upon 
English water-colour art in general, and the opportunity and in- 


| 


tic scenes with softly glowing suns, that seem to bea kind of protest 
against the purblind or pettifogging school who see things ina 
fragmentary manner, and never have their subject in their mind’s 
eye asa whole. ‘ Nymphs Bathing” (250), and ‘ Sunrise on the 
Seine” (613), are amongst his most perfect works of the year. 
Hardly less beautiful is his ‘‘ Paris and Enone” (446), wherein 
the tone and colour of sky and distant mountain must be 
specially remarked. The defects of his pictures seem to be 
chiefly such as will be removed by greater experience in 
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sketching from nature in a greater variety of countries. The 
etical power, indeed, may’ be exhibited not only through 
the medium of imaginary scenes, but also by intensely real ones, 
when these are translated for us by a keenly sensitive perception 
into the proper language of art. Of this kind is Mr. W. Field’s 
és Meadow Sweet” (622), a view across ‘‘ unshaven ” levels, such 
as border the Thames, under a pure forenoon sunshine. The 
little cloud reaching upwards into the clear sky from the horizon 
gives surprising life, freshness, and character to the pictere. 
« Haymaking ” (42) and ‘* Winter Sunset, Hampstead (603), 
by the same artist, are other examples equally good of his thorough 
workmanship and fidelity to nature. In the latter two things are 
especially to be observed ; first, the sky is of a colour that truly 
denotes the season, and is not seen in summer ; secondly, the 
Jeafless branches of the trees come tenderly against the sky, and 
not harshly, like a metallic net-work. This, also, is true. It isa 
truth which has been missed by Mr. A. Williams in an otherwise 
peautiful drawing (510), where, after taking into account the 
the swelling buds of spring and the sapless 
there yet remains a certain coarseness of 
articulation which is not really true to nature. Mr. A. Severn 
gains every way. There are probably none who can express a 
greater number of truths with a less amount of manual labour than 
he. But such labour is not, therefore, lost when given; as may 
be seen in his ‘* Sunset, Penzance Bay” (54), where the sun is 
fading away behind a veil of sea mist that rolls along in thick- 
coming volumes. Yet more remarkable for its masterly trath 
of colour and tone in sky and distant hill is his ‘‘ Falmouth 
Harbour ” (234), though as matter of composition these are not 
adequately supported by sea and foreground.  Ilis sketch of 
cliffs ‘Near Torquay ” (141), with all their startling contrast 
of red and white, is what none but a good colourist could 
have attempted without failure. It is a most fortunate ‘ bit.” 
Mr. H. S. Marks’ ** May-Day in the Olden Time” (173) has the 
primary qualification for mural decoration (a purpose for which 
it is obviously designed), in the brightness of colour that tends to 
cheerfulness, and not to gloom. ‘The subject might have tempted 
to broad fun, but Mr. Marks has chosen the better part of temper- 
ing the merriment with a degree of stateliness appropriate to a 
national solemnity, and has thus secured another quality very 
essential for his purpose, namely, repose. ‘The artist's peculiar 
humour finds sufficient exercise in the consequential air of the 
“hobby-horse rider,” and in the “dragon” sweating under his 
scales, and hanging his tail over his arm to keep it out of the 
dust. Even without this last touch, one ought not to see ground 
for complaint if the artist has done what the exigencies of his 
profession make it difficult for him to do with impunity, and 
treated his subject in a manner not generally expected of him; 
rather ought he to be encouraged often to seek ‘ fresh woods and 
pastures new,” and to resist a prejudice which refuses to recognize 
his individuality in any but one “style” of work. It is not a 
case of exchange, but of addition ; and admiration for Mr. Marks’ 
semi-monumental art is not to displace the old love for his 
delineations of strongly marked character such as we have here in 
his “Important News” (118), a letter delivered to a pompous 
justice by an obsequious messenger. 

The Exhibition has the support of one other member of the old 
Society, Mr. I. Smallfield, who, debarred by the rules of his own 
gallery from exhibiting portraits there, sends here one of con- 
siderable merit. Of the Institute, Mr. D’Egville exhibits a view, 
sunny, spacious, and beautiful, of ‘* San Clemente, Venice” (479), 
and Mr. W. W. Deane a most artist-like view of the old castle at 
Villeneuve les Avignon (238). ‘The merits of these works are not 
to be measured by the shortness of the notice here taken of them. 
Mr. E. Cooke, R.A., sends several well drawn and accurate studies, 
and Mr, Yeames, A., a finished picture, named ‘ Exorcising ” (87), 
an assembly of white-robed monks attending the operation per- 
formed on one of their brethren of haying a devil flogged out of 
him while the Abbot reads the spell. The brethren seem to 
acquiesce with unquestioning faith in the efficacy and necessity of 
the infliction. A view, by Mr. Holman Hunt, of the old bridge 
at Florence (266) on a dark night, with glare of lamps on the 
buildings, is a picture that must be seen, but is hardly to be 
described. It is the work of a far-secing and a deep-thinking 
artist. Mr, Bottomley’s dogs, Miss H. Coleman's flowers, the 
landscapes of Mr. H. Moore, and of Mr. J. C. Moore, some 
remarkable studies of drapery by Mr. A. Moore (675, &c.), Mr. 
8. Solomon’s colour-harmonies in black and yellow (103), or red 
and gold (252), Mr. Poynter's graceful and finely modelled 

Portrait” (278), and many things besides, would command 
Special notice, if space did not fail. V. 
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MR. MAURICE AND THE BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “Srecrator.”] 

Tuesday, 3rd March. 
Sir,—By far the ablest, most interesting, and most moderate 
defence of the attempt to establish a new ecclesiastical régime in 
South Africa which I have happened to meet with has appeared 
in the Standard this morning. It is in a letter from the Bishop of 
Grahamstown. The style of it is clear and vigorous. It is quite 
free from asperity. It ought to be read and carefully weighed by 
all who, like me, dissent from the conclusion at which it arrives. 

What will strike readers most in this letter is its freedom 
from ecclesiastical arrogance. ‘The Bishop seems anxious that 
the laity should be given all the rights which they have 
possessed in communities where there is no State Establishment. 
He does not denounce Churches which are connected with 
the State. He merely accepts the position that the Church in 
the Colonies generally, or in his colony particularly, has been set 
free from its State obligation. He considers how it may best 
provide for itself under its new circumstances. He does not ask more 
for his own community than for other communities. He claims 
for it the same rights of legislation which other sects enjoy 
already. He is cautious in defining the authority of tribunals for 
the trial of ecclesiastical offences, cautious in declaring whether 
there should be any, or what tribunal, of final appeal. He quotes 
with approbation, though not with entire assent, the opinion of 
a member of the Dutch Reformed Church as to the reasonableness 
of the demand of Episcopalians to govern themselves as all other 
religious bodies do, and a prophecy of his that the result of their 
liberty will be to give the real power into the hands of the body 
of the people, ‘‘ since they will hold the purse-strings.” 

These statements, and the manner in which they are enforced, 
will commend themselves to a number of liberal Churchmen and 
Dissenters. ‘They aill begin to hope that there may be a new 
avatar for the Church in the Colonies, that there it may attain 
an expansion which has been denied it here. If this is what 
the reports that have issued from the Lambeth Conference mean, 
who, some will ask, would not be glad that an organization so 
reasonable should be adopted in South Africa, or anywhere else ? 

I confess to have been one of those who did expect that the 
Colonial Church would teach us many lessons which we had 
learnt only imperfectly. Nor do I doubt that it may still be so, 
though I fear the lessons will be reached by a roundabout and 
somewhat retrograde process; by seeing it travelling again slowly 
and painfully through the experience of past times, which we 
had hoped had done their work and brought us to a point from 
which we might look forward. The Bishop of Grahamstown, 
conceding to us these obligations and necessities of a union 
with the State, thinks that for him the best condition is that of 
being the member of an Episcopal sect. ‘That name is not 
terrible to him, provided ouly he may enjoy the privilege of self- 
government which the sects enjoy; provided only his sect may 
organize itself, legislate for itself, judge its own criminals. Now, 
the idle dream that some of us had dreamed about the Bishops 
in the colonies was this; that they, more than the Bishops at home, 
would feel the advantage of leaving the functions, jurisdiction, and 
formal legislation to the representatives of the State, and would 
recognize their own high calling as guides of a spiritual society 
which was to educate and form the spirits of men. ‘The name 
of father we trusted would have become a real name; distin- 
guishing, not dividing them from the officers of the State, indi- 
cating the relation of men to a more comprehensive fellowship, — 
a family in heaven andearth. ‘The name, we thought, would not 
be acknowledged by the sects so long as they were sects. But it 
might be a constant admonition to them that they were not created 
or redeemed to be sects. ‘The larger cultivation and humanity 
of those who bore the name of father would teach them not to 
care about precedence over the ministers of different denomina- 
tions, would lead to all friendly and Christian intercourse with 
them—strictly friendly and Christian, therefore not that of one 
sect fraternizing with another, but of men fraternizing with men. 

To indulge these imaginations when the experience of such men 
as the Bishop of Grahamstown and the Bishop of New Zealand 
pronounce them futile, to set up a picture of fatherly and spiritual 
authority when those who appeared the best fitted to realize it 
declare that they aspire only to be the directors of a sect, 
would be evidently ridiculous. We must, with whatever saduess, 
leave them to work out their own ideal of a Church. ‘The Bishop 
of Grahamstown treats with much humour what he deems the 
contradictory predictions of those who dread the experiment which 


) he and his colleagues would make. The predictions may be as absurd 
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as he supposes. But it is not quite so incredible or so contrary to His, and therefore have found it necessary to devise combination 
past experience as he would persuade us that some of the greatest against each other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

scandals of the Romish hierarchy and of the Dissenting chapel | F. D. Maurice, 
should be combined in the same society; that there should be an a 

alternate—if not a simultaneous—tyranny of priests who practise 
but to impose on the people, and of laymen ‘ who hold the purse- B O OK S, 
strings,” and so force their priests to follow their whims or to ee 
starve. What, among many causes for shame and humiliation, 
English Churchmen have to give thanks for, is, that they have | 
been brought, not by any wisdom of theirs, but by a series of 
divine providences, into a position which, to a considerable degree, 
exempts them from both these dangers. 

It is their privilege to look upon laymen in all their different 
offices as subjects of Christ’s kingdom, as having a vocation from 
Him. It is not necessary to give laymen a place in Synods, that 
they may assert their rights as Churchmen or exercise their func- 
tions as Churchmen ; they enjoy the rights, they may have the func- 
tions. A layman may say, ‘‘I do not regard them in any higher 
sense than as services to the civil Government of the land ;” very 
likely, that is a question for his conscience. Zam not bound by his 
opinion. I tell him, so far as I exercise my functions as a clergy- 
man, that both his and mine have a higher derivation, that he and 
I are alike responsible for it to a higher authority. It is the : : ; ‘ 
consequence of that union with the State, which is considered | P®S¢ 15 and 16 in the English, our meaning will be plain. 
by some so slavish and intolerable, that I may use this language | It is perfectly clear that over and above strong family 
to him, that I may say, ** God has called you to your office, and is | attachments, well founded and highly to be respected, there ig 
enabling you to fulfil the duties of it honestly and wisely, to | throughout Mrs. Craven's book » deep desire to serve the 
whatever other source you may refer your virtue or skill.” If he | C@¥Se of the Romish Church, This aspect will be far from 
had the power of deposing curates, or incumbents, or of giving | recommendatory to any but Romanists. So distinctly, indeed, 
votes in Synods upon theological controversies, would that be | does the dogmatic object come out, that our first impulse 
a more useful, a more divine service than that which he is per- |" Teading the fvcit was to contrast it very unfavourably 
forming now ?—than those which he has the opportunity of perform- |with the Guérin papers, remembering their sweet, unconscious 
ing for the help of his poorer brethren, if he chooses? On the |beauty, never subjected to formal arrangement for a purpose, 


| . . . 
other hand, this same connection with the State ties the hands of | but given out for affection’s sake, wholly unspoiled utterances of 


the present hour, whereas many of the Ferronnays diaries have 
| been subjected to revision by the authors long after they were 
| written, to say nothing of editorial arrangements. And yet there 
is agreat deal*in these Ferronnays papers as sincere, as simple 
even, and certainly far more full of the knowledge of actual life, 
| more indicative of cultivation, than can be found in the letters and 
journals of Eugenie de Cauérin. ‘Therefore it is that English 











ae 
A SISTER’S STORY.* 
Ir is not surprising that a work which, closely printed in two 
volumes, has in France gone through twelve editions, should pe 
regarded as a fair subject for an English translation, and we ar 
glad to find that great pains have been taken with it. Any 
reader, indeed, taking it up as a common three-volume novel, yil] 
| be apt to think it somewhat of a delusion; and yet, divided as the 
British public is, and alive to the religious phenomena of the day, 
it will have attraction enough to draw people of various parties to 
| its contents. In looking Miss Bowles’ translation over and co. 
| paring it with the last French edition, we find new memoranda 
which we are glad to have, and it appears to us to be fairly, 
though certainly not closely, rendered. In more than one page 
sentences are transposed without any apparent reason. IE the 
| reader will take the trouble to compare p. 18 in the French with 





the ecclesiastical despots in lawn or in crape, in Synods or in 
newspapers—not absolutely, not so that they cannot affect the 
peace of their neighbours; but so that they cannot hinder the 
expression of thought in any direction. The State protects the 
Evangelical, the High Churchman, the Romanist, the Pro- 
testant Dissenter, the Secularist, from spiritual tribunals and 
from religious mobs. 

I can quite believe that this is too comfortable a state of things ; 
that out of it comes much indifference, much self-indulgence ; that 
we may need by the loss of it to be roused to much more fervency 
in our convictions and in the statement of them. All the com- 
plaints which Dissenters make of the arrogance of a dominant 
sect, of the importance which we attach to money and social 
position as supports to a Gospel which came forth in weakness and 
poverty, we should hear with humiliation. Thankfully should we 
hail the words, still more the example, of any colonial bishop who 
came to England enforcing those complaints, and calling us to 
reformation. But those words and that example prove, I think, 
that the reformation must be a spiritual one, a submission to the 
Spirit of Truth and Charity, instead of the Spirit of Mammon, 
which is the spirit of division, which will always be strongest 
where sectarianism is strongest. 


| people generally will, we think, be more curious about the Récit 
i} dune Seur. You there get into a wider social circle. ‘The writers 
write perfectly well, their thoughts (contracted on the side of 
Catholicism) have at least luxuriated in the best writings of the 
highest-minded Catholics of the day. Also they travel much 
and describe beautifully ; then their warmth of heart, their varied 
accomplishments, the liveliness of their natural disposition, which 
at times carries them willingly into scenes of worldly gaiety,—all 
these sources of variety are, no doubt, likely to be more attractive 
than the lonely effusions of Eugenie, not by any means sucha 
person as English men or women are liable to come into contact 
with in these British Isles, and likely enough, when set before 
them in a book, to be spoken of in a tone of some pity and disdain. 

So let it be. We remain leal and true to the memory of the 
shepherdess of La Cayla, but not the less ought justice to be done 


The Bishop of Grahamstown insists that the ecclesiastical | the many fine points of the Ferronnays book. One objection, 
government which he and the reports of the Pan-Anglican | indeed, we have heard pretty often stated. : 
Conference recommend is a strictly ‘* constitutional ” one. | The compiler, it is said, is but One, the survivor of many, 
The phrase has been learnt in the school of English /and we cannot admit the justification of such a survivor ia 
national life; it is a very sacred one in that connection. It | publishing these private letters and journals at all. But we submit 
may have its highest antitype in Christ's kingdom. But | that Mrs. Craven’s case is an exceptional one. Ju by far the 
how poor, unreal, deceptive it becomes when it is applied | greater part of the work she had the direct permission of the 
to the organization of a sect! That is a merely artificial fabric: writers to use their MS3. Some absolutely desired her to do a 
it has no constitution of its own; it “will not march.” By and it is quite clear that none of the Ferronnays family 
one process or other the government of a sect must become shrank from any exposition of their personal doings and 
arbitrary. The arbitrary power may shift into different thoughts. ‘They lived an open, fearless life, thinking little 
hands. ‘The highest overseer may be the tyrant. An oli-|0F not at all of laying bare their minds to others whea 
garchy of priests may overthrow his power and assert their own. | they conceived that a religious object would be served there 
“ The lay clement,” since it ‘ holds the purse-strings,” may be at | by, and they had all (with perhaps one exception) a dlevoted, 
last supreme. I cannot determine which kind of rule would be almost amusingly high, opinion of one another,—an opiuion 80 
the most cruel;—the last would probably impose the greatest naif, so genuine, and, for that matter, so well founded on the 
shackles upon the freedom of thought. No; we learn how weary, | Whole, that there is no finding fault with it, while it seems tow 
stale, flat, and unprofitable seem these efforts after ecclesiastical quite to exonerate the editor from the charge of violating private 
organization, about which so many good men waste their energies, sanctities. ‘The exception would be, we think, in the case of the 
even when the very best apologies are put forth on their behalf. sweet young girl, Olga; also, we should add, the long and often 
No persons are more eager to assert, than the supporters of these depressing extracts from the private journal of the melancholy 
plans, that Christ has Himself established the order of His Church, Eugenie, which are painfully retrospective, and surely a needless 
and has endowed it with the highest treasures. I believe that He] “+ 4 sister's Story. By Mrs. Augustus Craven, Translated from the French by 
has endowed it with the treasure of a living and divine Spirit ; | Emily Bowles. 3 vols. Bentley. 


z Récit dune Seur. Souvenirs de famille, recueillis par Madame Augustus Craved, 
that we priests and laymen have chosen another government than ' née La Ferronuays, Deux tomes, Douzitme Edition, Paris. 
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exhibition. Yet even in these instances we should rather have | heroine, Alexandrine herself. With her we feel there is nothing 
wished for abridgment than complete suppression. but respect, love, and manifest willingness to belong to the Romish 
One cannot say quite so much for the simplicity of Mrs. Craven | Church. Not an obstacle do we hear of but that we have 
as for that of most members of her family. She has evidently | alluded to,—we mean pain at her mother’s reluctance, and a 
been used to feel herself an oracle among them. She has held her | shrinking from the supposed Catholic idea of the hopelessness of 
own through all changes, and without doubting the genuineness salvation for heretics. 
of her love and admiration for them, the traces of self-will peep | However, after many conflicts, worldly and unwordly, all is 
out. Her own interludes have something of a strained character, | brought into order, and the good M. de Ferronnays, whose ol jjec- 
and the first part of the book, in which she appears as the chief | tions are at least reasonable, consents to his son’s marriage. So 
arranger, introducer, and explainer, is the least agreeable. It has | also at length does the reluctant mother. They marry then, but 
something of an elder sister’s assumption, and if*her advice is it is the beginning of the end. After a few weeks, a pulmonary 
appealed to she takes care to let you know it, and itsresult. And | complaint, which had before seriously attacked Albert, sets in 
this must be accepted as a condition of getting at the people | severely. ‘They spend the winter at Pisa, where they are joined 
themselves. On the other hand, one is amused aad interested | by Count Montalembert. The quiet happiness of the trio is 
when she writes simply as a narrator, as in the accounts of her | most agreeably described in letters, and in the journals of 
own voyage from and return to Lisbon. Nothing can be better | both Alexandrine and her husband. We are disposed to 
told than this part of the history. think that one of the greatest charms in the young wife 
As to the family story, it may be briefly given here ; but let it | is the perfect manner in which she accepts the friends of her 
be remembered that the value of the book is in the scenes and | husband. Both in early and latter days this seems to us 
characters it portrays, in the details of daily life, and the records | quite one of her most interesting characteristics. She is never 
of inward thoughts and feelings. We have, first, a very charming | unequal to the occasion. She admires and loves Mouhal, her 
father and mother, and as they come out in their letters to their | adopted brother, but she does not hesitate to make herself 
children, particularly in the second volume of the Reécit, we prefer | merry with an occasional foible. She must have been one of the 
them to avy of the group. ‘They have conscientiousness, sincerity, | most winning of mortals; tender, true, and full of joyous spirits, 
a blameless anxiety to be true to others and to themselves, an | which nothing but the calamity of her life could have checked. 
affection, a gentleness, and goodness which are very fascinating. | Alas! that calamity is but deferred awhile, and the devoted pair 
Of the head of the house, the Comte de la Ferronnays, we are | carry the certainty of speedy separation with them everywhere. 
told nothing till the period of his marriage in 1802, when he was, | They travel, they make voyages; all in vain. ‘The enemy still 
himself an émigré, stationed with the army of Condé at Klagen- | follows their steps. With hardly less of certainty comes the event 
farth, in Carinthia. His wife was sister to the Duchess de Blacas, | which Mrs. Craven and all the rest of her dramatis persone miscall 
whose husband, the Duke de Blacas, was Prime Minister at the | Alexandrine’s conversion. Tow, we might ask, by whatever name 
Restoration in 1814. For some years the marriage was unfruitful, | it is called, should it not come? Clearly it seems to us that 
then one son was born, remaining for a considerable time the only | the Catholic Church, and no other, realized her ideas of com- 
child, but no less than ten followed, of whom four died young. | munion, both divine and human, and it must be confessed that so 
Seven grew up around them, the writer of the /cécit being after | far, at least, her adoption of it was rational, that it really seems 
the first son the eldest survivor of these children. In 1819 the} to have taken in all the best points of human character with 
Count went with his family to St. Petersburg, where he had been | which her own experience had made her acquainted. Not Albert 
appointed Ambassador, and here the youthful remembrances were | only, but all the members of his family, unless there is intentional 
very happy. We have, however, but a brief account of the life | concealment, seem far higher in spirit and life than her Protestant 
they led at this period, but M. de la Ferronnays either resigned or | friends, and though attached to her mother, it was impossible that 
was recalled to France in 1828, and took part in the Ministry | she could be satisfied with her reasonings or her preparatory work 
des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris in 1829. A serious illness com- | in education. Looking at a page of her narrative of the prelimi- 
pelled him to abandon this position, and to set out for Italy with | naries of her marriage, we find these words (well rendered by 
Pauline, afterwards Mra. Craven, soon to be followed by his wife | Miss Bowles) :— 
and other members of the family to Citadella, near Lucca. An “ Albert took me to his father's house, and there before Monsignor 
appointment speedily followed, M. de la Ferronnays was credited | Porta I promised that all my children should be Catholics. I remember 
Ambassador from the Court of France to Rome; but this and all | that when I had to answer ‘yes,’ Madamo do Ia Ferronnays looked at me, 
that was public in his career was brought to an abrupt close by sob apts oy wos ant” tae tee tone pe oes Mil 
the Revolution of 1830. A thorough Bourbonite, he sent in his | me to make this promise, or with how great joy it filled me. Strange 


resignation immediately, and thus closed the doors to preferment | to say, at no time of my life would I have wished to have had Protestant 
and a luerative éareer for both himself and his sons. Among | C#/dren. Rather than that, I should have preferred their being Greeks, 

. ee, ae ae ay: ab 1, I wished them to be Catholics.” (Vol. i., p. 199. 
these sons was Albert, the hero of the book, and soon we find eee ny Soe “ paid ) 


ourselves in the heart of a most romantic courtship, and must 
bring in the heroine without delay. 

Alexandrine, the future wife of Albert, is the daughter of a 
Swedish nobleman and his beautiful wife, the Countess Alopeus. 
At the time the courtship began the Countess was living, a widow, 
very near the family of the Ferronnays. She held to the Lutheran 
faith with some tenacity for herself ; yet her daughter, born at St.; From this part, and from the remaining interesting and often 
Petersburg, had been baptized in the Greek Church, and was god- | affecting narratives, we draw conclusions of a very mingled kind. 
daughter to the Emperor Alexander. By and by, the beautiful | Life seems to us in great measure a wasted, misconceived thing. 
widow marries again, a wealthy proprietor of estates in the Crimea, The dead are all ia all—the living world nothing. The Norman 
Prince Lapoukhyn. Alexandrine and Albert meanwhile meet, and | residence at Boury, purchased as a family home by the Comte de 
the attachment on both sides is of the deepest ; but all this part | la Ferronnays, is indeed beautified by domestic virtues, by charit- 
affords us little that is interesting, and a great deal that is both | able works, and by the services of its chapel—also it is consecrated 
tiresome and displeasing. We take leave to pronounce that in no by visits to the graves of beloved beings as they drop into them 
possible way can any religious cause be served by a vacillating, | one by one—but in all these we cannot help thinking there is a 
semi-conscientious line of conduct such as is adopted by nearly all continual deepening of the shadows,—a preparation for that re- 
parties in this matter. On one side, we have the mother professing | nunciation of human ties and that disregard of the conditions of 
extreme distrust and dread of Catholicism, yet leaving a young | health which brings the heroine to a premature grave. One after 
daughter, uninstructed in any other faith, that daughter re- | another, members of the family are called away, but whether it 
maining, in fact, the easiest possible prey to other influences— | be under the influence of extraordinary exaltation or depression, 
her conscience consisting entirely in fear of making her mother | it seems to us all the fruit of the one morbid, mistaken spirit. 
unhappy, while all her esteem and admiration are given to the | ‘The good M. de la Ferronnays himself clearly fell a sacrifice to 
Ferronnays family. Then, as to the lover himself; he can make | bis unseasonable pilgrimages to all the churches in Rome in the 
a pilgrimage with the’ object of obtaining Alexandrine’s conver- | month of January, when snow was falling, and he himself suffer- 
sion ; he has scarcely a hope of her salvation without it ; he makes | ing under fever. 

@ solemn dedication of his life to God; yet to marry her heis| Yet so meritorious is his conduct believed to be in the sight of 
resolved. So by them all. LEven Pauline, the relator, marries} Heaven, that a miracle of conversion was announced as wrought 
Mr. Craven, then a Protestant, though afterwards converted. | in the chapel where his last fervent prayers had been offered up. 
The only person we really sympathize with is, at this crisis, the! A rich Jew visiting the place declared that a luminous appearance 








Thus it really seems to us that to parade Alexandrine’s con- 
version as a marvel is ridiculous; nor can we say much less for 
any attempts to impugn her sincerity. This was thoroughly proved 
by the whole course of her after life, and there is nothing to do 
but to accept the fact. Her outward profession was coincident 
with her husband’s death. 
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of the Virgin beckoned him on,—he knelt down obediently, and 
became a Christian at once. 

Some may say, ‘‘ And is this the book you would recommend to 
enlightened Christians?” Yes. We sincerely think whoever has 
leisure and the wish to enter rather deeply into the good 
and bad of French Catholicism, cannot well obtain his informa- 
tion at a better source. Such a person will presently see the 
weak points of the book, will feel a reasonable awe of its| 
false views both of Deity and of human life; but he will 
gather up many consoling thoughts, pictures of family affection, 
of patient self-denial, of steadfast adherence to duty, however at 
times misconceived ; and it will be to his honour if he learns more 
thoroughly from them the lesson not of abating, but of consecrating, 
the interests and affections of life by the influence of a purer and 
sounder estimate of its objects. 

THE LIFE OF DR. CAMPBELL.* 
Ir is difficult, when the taste receives a violent shock, to keep the 
judgment cool; to remember that vulgarity is not a synonym for 
baseness, or inordinate vanity always the cloak of mental naked- 
ness. But it is quite necessary to fortify the mind with all such 
props to candour as it can bring to its aid, before it ventures to 
touch such a biography as this. 

Biographical writing is as true an art as the painting of the 
human figure, and should be subject to laws as inexorable, were it 
possible, which it is not, seeing that the human soul, to its nearest 
and closest observer, is over-laden with clothes, which hide its 
proportions, conceal its hue, and go far to disguise its nature. 
Thus it is, perhaps, that the histories of the greatest men have often 
been written in the smallest compass. ‘They have bequeathed their 
works as the only autobiography they cared to vouchsafe. And 
the further history which may have succeeded has been but as the 
pen-and-ink sketch, which with a few strokes suggests an outline 
each imagination fills up for itself, as it would have done if in 
living relationship, but the prominent features of which are stamped 
indelibly upon the memory. But there are souls so small as to find 
constant need to assert their own existence. Conscious they cannot 
be seen, they are determined to be heard; and doubtful of all 
sound that does not rebound, they are for ever shouting, that they 
may catch the echo of their own voices. 

It is so in the instance before us. Unconsciously Dr. Campbell 
writes his own epitaph,—‘‘I have lived sixty-nine years in the 
world, and for the world.” ‘The italics are our own, but the senti- 
ment expressed is the clue to the man’s whole life, so far as we 
gather it from the memoir before us. And for that memoir we 
fear we cannot hold him irresponsible, since we find “ the editors 
have undertaken the preparation of this volume in conformity with 
the wish of its lamented subject, which he more than once ex- 
pressed to them during his life.” These joint writers were for a 
time coadjutors with Dr. Campbell in connection with the British 
Standard, and we cannot give a better idea of his style than by 
inserting the letter which, ‘on resigning the editorial chair, he 
wrote to cach of these gentlemen :”— 

“ December 15th, 1866. 

‘My NOBLE AND GIFTED FRIEND, AND MOST VALUED CoabsuToR,—One 
word of cheerful, yet somewhat painful, valediction:—The great drama, 
of many acts, is now closed. The curtain has fallen to rise no more, and 
the chief actor disappears for ever! You are therefore released from 
your oath of allegiance, and at liberty to seek for laurels and usefulness 
on the boards of a new theatre. May the wisdom which erreth not 
accompany you thither, giving you favour with the Church and with the 
world, blessing and making youa blessing! With a thousand thanks 
for all past good offices and kindnesses of every sort, I remain, your 
obliged and grateful Friend.” 

Weare informed that ina very early stage of his career ‘* Heaven 
was laying deep a train of events inseparable from the accomplish - 
ment of His own purposes, in whose development and determination 
Mr. Campbell was destined to act a more conspicuous part,”—a 
curious inversion, to say the least, of an old proverb; but we find 
shortly after that ‘just as a star which emerges from the depths 
of night attracts the most wandering eye, so the pastor of the 
small town of Kilmarnock was destined ere long to jill the vision of 
Christian England—of Christendom itself.” Lest, however, any of 
our readers should unfortunately share our own obliquity of vision, 
we will just state that Dr. Campbell was the son of a surgeon in 
Kirriemuir, his father died when he was quite young, and the boy 
had the struggle, common to most Scotch lads, between poverty 
on one side, and the intense desire to get on on the other. He 
tried his hand at mechanical pursuits “ simply as an amateur, under 
the counsel and guidance of his relative ;” but we are glad to say, to 
his credit, that the amateur blacksmith was noted for doing his work | 
well, though his conduct on one occasion in chasing the manager 





out of the shop with a red-hot bar of iron, threatening to ran hin 

through with it, does not seem to us quite so heroic an act as hi 

eulogists find it to be; it savours to us more of brutality than 
of courage. His comrades were ‘ amused,” but the fun is at least 
all on one side when one fights with red hot-iron. Soon after 
John Campbell went to sea, having bound himself to a ship. 
owner in Sunderland; but disliking the life, ‘ and not considering 
himself under any moral obligation to remain,” he ran away 

‘Such, however, was his conscientiousness, that he secured the 
boat in which he escaped to another vessel, that it might not be 
lost to the George,” the boat from which he escaped. A shilling in 
the bottom of the same boat he took, “ as from Providence, seeing 
it would set him going.” We have quoted verbatim. After a brief 
period, during which he joined the Methodists, he determined to 
renounce business, and give himself to literary pursuits and pre. 
paration for the ministry. In 1817 he entered the University of 
St. Andrew, in 1824 he accepted the invitation of three Weavers 
in Kilmarnock to form a Congregational Church there ; he had at 
this time joined the Congregationalists or Independents, the body 
to which for the rest of his life he belonged. His anxiety 
to collect funds for the chapel and manse which he had begun 
to build led him to Loudon, and his visit to the metropolis 
ended in his final settlement as the successor of George 
Whitfield and Matthew Wilks in the chapels they had filled, 
We are referred continually to the high opinion Mr. Wilks enter. 
tained of Dr. Campbell’s preaching ; of one sermon ‘he wag 
pleased to say, it contained many brilliant passages not inferior 
to the finest parts of Massillon.” If this were so, the editors haye 
been most unfortunate in their selections. They tell us, it is trae, 
that Dr. Campbell lives in his works ,and that “some of these 
works will be fresh and vital till the world itself is wrapped in the 
flames of its final fire.” So, it seems, will the works of Dr, P, 
Smith, on the deity of Christ and the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, the same brilliant phrase being used on their behalf. We 
may write fearlessly, as, in the prospect of such an immortality, 
our feeble comments must be powerless to wound. And we 
are glad, for in the space allotted him Dr. Campbell did not 
do his work amiss. As editor of the British Banner, and 
afterwards of the British Standard and other periodicals, he brought 
considerable industry, courage, and perseverance to his work. 
The same qualities led him to conduct to a successful issue the 
share he took in the question of the Bible monopoly, while as 
pastor of no inconsiderable body of Nonconformists he strove to 
inculeate among them a spirit of practical piety and _philan- 
thropic effort ; but it is to his literary reputation our attention is 
called, and this the compilers of his life have done their best 
to render ridiculous. The vanity which was ingrained in Dr. 
Campbell’s nature made him believe his simplest act of value to 
posterity. He says, ‘I desire to leave behind mea correct record 
of my own course on earth. This I consider due, not only to my- 
self and to the multitude of excellent men, my friends and helpers in 
good works, but to posterity and to truth itself.” And the materials 
for his life which it was his express wish to have written were 
carefully collected. But for this fact we should hesitate to quote 
from letters which, in our judgment, ought never to have been 
published. As it is, they help us in what might be a curious 
psychological study. Writing to his friend the Rev. Robert 
Robinson, he encloses a leaf from his diary with these words :— 

“ Now that I am writing, I transmit to my friend a bit of a curiosity, 

on which I dare say he will feel somewhat disposed to congratulate 
himself. At any rate, it will show that the remarks which were recently 
made by me were not thoughts of yesterday, and will, perhaps, in his 
ingenuous estimation, add somewhat to the valuo of them. It may 
further be cherished by him when I am gono, as the relic of a bygone 
day.” 
To Mrs. Fontaine, just before his marriage with her in the 70th 
year of his age, he writes a letter which we trust is unique. We 
would fain insert the whole as a curiosity, but the following 
sentences must suffice :— 

“Darling Emma will see that she is not alone, but ranks with a dis- 
tinguished class of ladies, who counted it an honour to minister to the 
comfort of the latter years of great and good men. . . . My dearest Emma 
will know how to use all these facts with the gossips and busybodies, 
who prate of years to her, and would rather see her wedded to a green 
fool than to a ripe philosopher. She is only doing what a multitude of 
ladies of the first respectability and the highest excellence have done, 
are doing now, and will continue to do to the end of time. Thousands 


would have been proud to be called Mrs. Jay, and a noble band would not 
blush to be called Mrs, Dr. There now, that point is settled. 





No man could wish his enemy a worse fate than to have his 
literary reputation committed to the care of bewildered and 


——— 


* The Life of Dr. Camphell. By the Rey, Robert Ferguson, LL.D., and the Rev. 4 
Morton Brown, LL.D. London: Bentley, 
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alazled friends, who believe his vulgarest words worthy of 
immortality. Speaking of the simple fact that Dr. Campbell 
liked the society of intelligent women, the editors observe, ‘* When 
in their presence, his heart, like an Eolian harp swept by the breath 
of heaven, vibrated with emotion, and poetry kindled upon his 
lips :-— 


“The lily’s hue, the rose’s dye, 
The kindling lustre of an eye,— 
Who but owns their magic sway ? 
Who but knows they all decay ? 
The tender thrill, the pitying tear, 
The generous purpose—nobly dear, 
The gentle look that rage disarms— 
These are all immortal charms.” 
Nor is this the only specimen of Dr. Campbell's poetical powers 
with which we are favoured, or, as the compilers put it, this was 
«not the only occasion on which the Muses favoured him with a 
draught of inspiration, as the following lines, addressed to the 
present Mrs. Campbell, shortly before their marriage, will prove.” 
This announcement is followed by sixteen verses addressed to 
« Amanda and her Welsh friends,” beginning :— 
“ Amanda, dear to many hearts, 
So to the land of love and kindness, 
Where young and old will do their parts, 
And where to worth there is no blindness. 


\“ Amanda's watchful eyes and ears ‘ 
Will furnish food for meditation, 
And lightened by the Lord she fears 

She'll make it bear on her vocation.” 
It is possible to be hypercritical. Well for the world, perhaps, 
that it has some lower platforms, which yet look high to the 
intellects which believe “* Dr. Campbell ascended the highest walks 
of enlightened and sanctified literature, and took his place side by 
side with the scholar, the philosopher, the patriot, the preacher, 
the evangelist, the missionary, the commentator, the theologian, 
the divine ;” who find “ seraphic ” the choicest appendage to the 
names of Fletcher and J. A. James; and who can without a blush 
observe, ‘‘ Speakiny of newspapers, Shakespeare says, they are 
the abstract and brief chronicles of the day, to show virtue her 
own features, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of 
the Time her form and pressure.” 

Dante might have added to his Inferno some quiet nook, where 
vain men, with their eyes opened, should be doomed to read the 
lives men writ of them. Dr. Campbell has paid a heavy penalty 
for his desire for earthly fame. He loved praise, however silly, 
and it has come upon him. Itis a garment which covers him, and 
a girdle wherewith he is girded continually ; but beneath the weight 
of it, the work he did in the world,—whatever good there might 
have been in it,—is buried utterly. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 

A PRUDENT critic naturally hesitates before he confesses to having 
felt something of disappointment in reading one of Dr. Stanley's 
books. ‘here is no living English writer whose literary merits 
the public more thoroughly appreciates; he stands unequalled, 
since Macaulay passed away, in vivid touches of description and 
in felicitous allusion; nor could any subject have been found 
more appropriate to his genius than the story of the Abbey. We 
shall best express our feeling by saying that we can name no one 
who could have done the work better, except Dr. Stanley himself. 
He hints, indeed, that he is scarcely satisfied with his performance. 
“The pressure of other and more important occupations” is a 
plea which must per force be admitted, but we cannot but regret 
that what is certain to become the standard book on the subject 
should not be more entirely worthy of its author. We should have 
been content to wait Dr. Stanley’s greater leisure, if the delay 
would have secured greater compression, a more judicious selec- 
tion of materials, a more discriminating use of authorities, and 
4 more careful elaboration of style. 

As a description of the Abbey, in its great character as a 
national burying-place, the book seems very complete. Indeed it 
Would have been much improved for the purpose of continuous 
perusal, if some matter, which cannot be said to possess any his- 
torical interest, had been excluded, or at least relegated to a 
Separate place. In many cases, a simple enumeration of names 
and dates would have sufficed. We observe that a plan of each 
chapel with its tombs, and monuments, is given. The utility of the 
information thus supplied would have been much increased if it 
had been gathered up in a ground-plan of the whole Abbey. By 
the way, could not something be done to make a visit to this 





* Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 


noblest of London sights somewhat more agreeable? The 
arrangement which is in force at Hereford, and possibly elsewhere, 
is well worthy of imitation. The visitor can there purchase a 
guide-book, which enables him to discover everything for himself, 
and heis allowed to take his own time in seeing it. In the case of 
the Abbey there would be a necessity for a strict surveillance, 
the cost of which might, however, be supplied by a moderate 
charge for admission, if no other resources are available. 
The Dean, who lately asserted the interests of the nation 
by shutting the Abbey against the Bishops, might thus find a 
pleasanter opportunity of fulfilling his duty. The benefit to 
the public would be complete if he would allow some intelligent 
person to construct a guide-book out of the materials which he 
has here supplied. 

In a book which extends over a period of eight centuries, and 
includes notices, more or less detailed, of several hundreds of 
persons, some errors will, of course, be found. Such errors are 
of little moment when they are the result of carelessness and 
haste. The public demands rapidity of execution, and must put 
up with the defects which are scarcely separable from it. The 
same excuse cannot be made for the graver faults which indicate 
an inexact and uncritical temper of mind in the writer, 
though, perhaps, the habit may be accounted for when we 
remember how he is accustomed to deal with a subject-matter in 
which exactness and criticism are not always welcome. Dr. 
Stanley can walk with consummate skill over the cinis dolosus 
of Biblical history. No man knows better how to subordinate, 
without giving offence, the truth of literal fact to the higher 
truth of spiritual significance. Such a gift is, at least 
on some occasions, most useful; but it has its dangers 
as well as its uses. It may produce a certain rhetorical, 
almost allegorizing, and altogether unhistorical mode of dealing 
with the characters of persons and with events, and a failure to 
appreciate, or at least to state, the value of authorities. There is 
a sense in which truth is equally predicable of a parable, a 
legend, and a historical narrative ; and there are occasions when 
a writer may be excused from determining the class to which 
the materials which he uses should be referred. But it is obvious 
that this privilege must be very carefully limited, and that in a 
work which claims to be strictly historical it can hardly be exer- 
cised at all. When Dr. Stanley states that (p. 148) “ the passing 
cloud of Reforming zeal, which Chichele had feared, had been, as 
Chichele hoped, diverted by the French wars,” he assumes for the 
famous opening scene of Hexry V. a historical value which so 
trustworthy an authority as Dr. Hook is not at all disposed to allow 
it. The “ conversion” of the same monarch rests on stronger 
evidence; but about this, again, there are doubts which at least 
demand a notice. In the same way, Sir T. More's account of the 
interview in the Sanctuary of Westminster between Queen Eliza- 
beth Woodville and Cardinal Kemp is quoted without any warn- 
ing that it cannot be considered to have any more of literal truth 
than belongs to the speeches with which the classical historians 
were accustomed to adorn their narratives. It is an instance of a 
still more exceptionable use of authorities when Dr. Stanley 
quotes without correction the statement of Speed that Philippa, 
the Queen of Edward ILL, founded Queen’s UVollege at Oxford. 
It is impossible to suppose but that he must be familiar with the 
fact that Queen's College was founded by Robert LEglesfield, 
Philippa’s chaplain. 

In point of style the book hardly equals our expectations. The 
writing, though often brilliant and often eloquent, is sometimes 
loose in texture, and gives us the impression of having been in- 
tended for lectures, in which a certain almost verbose fluency, 
not entirely agreeable to read, is often very effective. Sometimes Dr. 
Stanley's desire to be graphic leads him into extravagaucies of ex- 
pression. So, contrasting the Conqueror and the Confessor (p. 45), 
he says. ‘‘ Before the high altar, standing on the very gravestone of 
Edward, was the fierce, huge, unwieldy William, the exact con- 
trast of the sensitive, transparent King who lay beneath his feet.” 
What is a transparent King? The epithet, as meaning guileless, 
may be applied to a character, though hardly to a person. But 
the contrast is rather of physical qualities, and we are driven to 
the odd explanation that an allusion is intended to the appear- 
ance of Edward, who, as we read a few pages before, had trans- 
parent hands. It cannot be correct to say that Gray ‘ rendered 
the churchyard of Stoke Pogis immortal by his elegy on it and 
on himself.” The elegy was written in not on the churchyard, 
which, indeed, could hardly be made the subject of an elegy, or 
be rendered immortal. A still stranger sentence is the following :— 
‘‘ The close of Lord Palmerston’s octogenarian career was laid 
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amongst the memorials of numerous statesmen, with whom or 
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against whom his public life has been spent.” The close cannot 
stand for closing scene, a statesman’s career can hardly be called 
octogenarian because he lived to be eighty, nor can he be said to 
spend his life against other statesmen. 

We are glad to have now done with fault-finding. Our readers 
will readily believe that there is much to admire in the volume, 
many vivid descriptions, many large and liberal judgments on 
men and events, expressed in vigorous language. Westminster, 
indeed, presents to the historian no single event possessing at 
once such historical importance and such dramatic interest as the 
murder of Becket. Accordingly, we have nothing here that can 
be matched with the great scene which forms the central picture 
in the Memorials of Canterbury. The Abbey, again, though 
high in dignity, was always insignificant as compared with the 
great monastery which contended for centuries with Popes and 
Kings for the right to appoint to the Primacy of England. 
These points excepted, Dr. Stanley’s new subject far surpasses 
his former in interest. The Abbey represents, as no other build- 
ing in Christendom does, the whole life of the nation, and has 
come to represent it by a series of events which it would be pro- 
fane to call accidents, but which in their undesigned development 
are singularly characteristic of our history. It symbolizes at 
once the unconscious growth and the unbroken continuity which 
distinguish our national life. As Dr. Stanley says :— 

“The Norman Church erected by the Saxon King, the new future 

springing out of the dying past, the institution founded for a special and 
transitory purpose, expanding till it was co-extensive with the interests of 
the whole commonwealth through all its stages, are standing monuments 
of the continuity by which in England the new has ever been inter- 
twined with the old.” (p. 34.) 
When we come to examine the details of the Abbey history we 
see the strange want of design in the processes which have given 
it this representative character. Other nations have set apart, with 
solemn and well defined purpose, national burying-places for 
citizens whom they sought to honour. We have almost “drifted” 
into the same practice, and then have carried it out with a 
grandeur and a liberality in which no other nation can equal us. 
Poets’ Corner seems to owe its existence to the fact that Chaucer, 
its first occupant, was once Clerk of the Works to Richard II., 
and gained by this connection with the Court the privileges of 
burial within the preciucts of the Abbey. But having once 
unconsciously admitted our poet, we have proceeded to surround 
him with such a galaxy of great names as no other nation has ever 
gathered together. This is no singular instance; it is in this way 
that ‘‘ the ashes of the great citizens of England have pressed into 
the sepulchre of the Kings, and surrounded them, as with a guard 
of honour, after their death.” The Abbey has honoured every 
kind of distinction in the arts of peace and of war, has opened its 
doors to almost every variety of opinions and of faith. It is in 
this part of his subject that Dr. Stanley has found special oppor- 
tunities of showing the high qualities of mind and temper for 
which his countrymen most honour him, the catholicity of his 
views, the largeness of his sympathies, intellectual and religious. We 
cannot, indeed, always assent to his judgments. Once, at least, 
he seems to err on the side of an undue severity, when he speaks 
of Prior's ‘‘ despicable life and inferior poetry.” But, in general, 
the tone of his comments commands our highest respect. No- 
thing could be better than this :— 

“Observe how magnificently the strange conjunction of tombs in 
what has been truly called this Temple of Silence and Reeonciliation 
exemplifies the wide toleration cf Death—may we not add, the com- 
prehensiveness of the true religion of the Church of England? Not 
only does Elizabeth lie in the same vault with Mary, her persecutor, and 
in the same chapel with Mary, her victim; not only does Pitt lie side 
by side with Fox, and Macpherson with Johnson, and Outram with 
Clyde; but those other deeper differences, which are often thought to 
part more widely asunder than any political, or literary, or military 
jealousy, here have sunk into abeyance. Goldsmith, in his visit to the 
Abbey, puts into the mouth of his Chinese philosopher an exclamation 
of wonder that the guardianship of a national temple should be con- 
fided to a ‘college of priests.’ It is not necessary to claim for the 
Deans of Westminster any exemption from the ordinary infirmities of 
their profession; but the variety of the monuments, in country and in 
creed, as well as in taste and in politics, is a proof that the successive 
chiefs who have held the keys of St. Peter’s Abbey have, on the whole, 
risen to the greatness of their situation, and have endeavoured to 
embrace, within the wide sympathy of their consecrated precincts, those 
whom a narrow and sectarian spirit might have excluded, but whom 
the precepts of their common master, no less than the instincts of their 
common humanity, should have bid them welcome. The exclusiveness 
of Englishmen has given way before the claims of the French Casaubon, 
the Swiss Spanheim, the Corsican Paoli. The exclusiveness of Church- 
men has allowed the entrance of the Nonconformist Watts, of the Roman 
Catholic Dryden. Courayer the French latitudinarian, Ephraim 
Chambers the sceptic of the humbler, and Sheffield the sceptic of the 
higher ranks, were buried with all respect and honour by the ‘ college 
of priests’ at Westminster, who thus acknowledged that the bruised 
reed was not to be broken, nor the smoking flax quenched. .... The 





tt. 
god-like gift of genius was recognized, the baser earthly part was lef 
to the merciful judgment of its Creator. So long as Westminster 
Abbey maintains its hold on the affections and respect of the Ey lish 
church and nation, so long will it remain a standiug proof that Gack 
in the truest feelings of human nature, and in the noblest aspirations of 
religion, something deeper and broader than the partial judgments of 
the day and the technical distinctions of sects,--even than the just 
though it may for the moment be misplaced, indignation against the 
errors and sins of our brethren.” 


W e cannot refrain from quoting another very interesting illustra. 
tion of the sentiments here expressed :~— 


“ Sheffield’s epitaph on himself is an instructive memorial at once of 
his own history and of tho strange turns of human thought and 
character. ‘Pro Rege spe, pro Lepublicd semper,’ well sums up hig 
political caroer under the three last Stuarts. Then comes the @Xpres- 
sion of his belief: — 

Dubius sed non i 

Incertus mori 

Humanum est nescire et errare, 

Deo confido 

Omnipotenti benevolentissimo: 

Ens entium, mixorere mei, 
Many a reader has paused before this inscription. Many a ono has 
been touched by the sincerity through which a profound and mournfy] 
scepticism is combined with a no less profound and philosophic faith in 
the power and goodness of God. In spite of the false boast of a purer 
life than Sheflield, unhappily, could assert, there is in the final ex. 
pression a pathos amounting almost to true penitence. ‘If any heathen 
could be found,’ says even the austere John Newton, ‘ who soos tho 
vanity of the world, and says from his heart, “Hus entium, miserere mei!” | 
believe he would be heard.’ Ie adds, ‘ But I never found such, though 
I have known many heathens.’ Perhaps he had never seen this monument, 
but quoted the words from hearsay. The expression is supposed to have 
boen suggested by the traditional last prayer of Aristotle, who earnestly 
implored ‘the mercy of the Great First Cause.’ But many readers also 
have been pained by the omission of any directly Christian sentiment, 
aud have wondered how an inscription breathing a spirit so exclusively 
drawn from natural religion found its way unrebuked and uncorrected 
into a Christian church. Their wonder will be increased when they 
hear that it once contained that very expression of awestruck affection 
for the Redeemer which would fill up the void; that it originally stood, 
‘ Christum adveneror, Deo confido.’ The wonder will be heightened yet 
more when they learn that this expression was erased not by any too 
liberal or philosophic layman, but by the episcopal champion of the High. 
Church party—Atterbury, to whom, as Dean of Westminster, the in- 
scription was submitted. And this marvel takes the form of a signifi- 
cant lesson in ecclesiastical history, when we are told the grounds of 
the objection—that the word ‘ adveneror ’ ‘ was not full enough as applied 
to Christ.’ How like is this criticism to the worldly theologian who 
made it, but how like also to the main current of theological sentiment for 
many ages, which, rather than tolerate a shade of suspected heresy, will 
admit absolute negation of Christianity—which refuses to take the half 
uuless it can have the whole.” 


We must remark that “ Dubius sed non improbus viazi” should rather 
be taken not as a boast of a pure life, but as meaning that ‘he 
wavered between vice and virtue, but was not wholly given to evil.’ 











DUBLIN AFTERNOON LECTURES.* 

‘Te eight essays in this series of the Dublin Afternoon Lectures on 
Literature and Art address themselves with a single exception to 
literary topics. ‘The attractive style in which they are written is 
in most instances united with solid merit in the thought and 
matter. From this praise we must, however, except Professor 
D'Arcy Thompson's History and Philosophy of Story-Telling, and 
somewhat less unreservedly the Right Hon. Joseph Napier's 
lecture on Old Letters. In the latter it was apparently the pur- 
pose of the author to illustrate the feelings awakened in a man’s 
mind on reperusing, after a long interval, the familiar letters of 
old and almost forgotten friends. In his attempt to unfold this 
idea, the author, though occasionally suggestive, is not very 
successful. He commences in a jerky, disconnected manner, a 
though he experienced no little difficulty in coming at his subject, 
and when, at length, he has succeeded in overtaking it, it is fre- 
quently threatening to slip again from his grasp. ‘The leading 
idea, is in fact, but scantily and imperfectly worked out. The 
lecture, however, possesses what, under such circumstances, must 
be called the merit of being by far the shortest in the volume. 

The least satisfactory contribution in the whole collection, 
however, is Professor D'Arcy Thompson’s History and Philosophy 
of Story-Telling, iu which we discover little history, and less 
philosophy. Professor Thompson's style is distinguished by the 
vices of pedantry, affectation, showy meaningless rhetoric, and 
tedious, insipid amplification. We cannot with equanimity listen 
to a scholar who, not to mention more serious inaccuracies, repeat- 
edly speaks of the ‘‘ brain” when he means the mind, and who for 
Goethe (Githe) invariably writes ‘‘ Goéthe.” Professor Thomps0 
overloads his style with similes, metaphors, and epithets which, 
even when just in themselves, are often out of place, or add 
nothing to the meaning. In the first half-dozen pages of his 
lecture there are almost as many faults of style or errors of fact # 








* The Dublin Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art, Fourth Series. Londo: 
Bell and Daldy. 1867. 
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there are sentences. A Professor of Greek in the present day should 
know enough of philology to preserve him, when descanting on the 
origin and development of language, from laying it down asa 
general principle that “* our two-fold sex would lead us insensibly 
to categorize all outward inanimate objects under two genders; 
for, upon close examination, it will be found that a neuter, or 
third gender exists no more in language than in animated 
nature.” Such a statement as this might be excusable in 
a Frenchman, ignorant of all languages but his own, in which 
all nouns not masculine are feminine. But it comes at least a 
century too late from the mouth of a professional philologist. 
To confound gender with sex is to confound grammar with phy- 
siology. If, as the Professor says, “ our two-fold sex would lead us 
insensibly to categorize all outward inanimate objects under two 
genders,” how is it that as a matter of fact men have sorarely been 
Jed todo so? It is still more unfortunate for the Professor's asser- 
tion that we find whole families of languages in which ‘our two- 
fold sex ” has had nothing to do with the matter at all, in which 
quite a different contrast became the principle of division. 
Thus, among the native American languages we find the distinc- 
tion of gender entirely absent. The Red Indian conceived all the 
objects around him as either living or lifeless; and accordingly 
in American grammars we find names are classified not into 
masculine, feminine, or neuter, but into living or dead, a division 
at least as philosophical, if not poetical, as that with which we 
are familiar in the Aryan languages, and which the Professor 
apparently regards as universal. ‘The principal defect of the essay, 
however, does not lie in its occasional inaccuracy on minor points, 
but in the fact that it throws little or no light on its subject, or on 
anything else but the author's vanity. Space forbids us to tran- 
scribe any of the finer bursts of eloquence with which the lecture 
abounds. ‘The following comparatively prosaic sentences we quote 
because they appear to contain the essence of the Professor's views 
in regard to the philosophy of story-telling :— 

“The substantial part of a good dinner may render a man lazily and 
sentimentally philanthropic during the period of digestion; but only tho 
liquid part, and that when taken in perfection as to quality and, in 


regard to quantity, a trifle beyond moderation, can heighten his intellec- 
tual sensibilities or expand his intellectual capacity ” (p. 170). 


And, later in the discourse, we find the following still less ambigu- 
ous exposition of the same doctrine :— 

“Silenus typifies the coarser effects of the fermented grape juice, and 

Dionysus that magic influence of the samo which opens tho heart of 
man, loosens the tongue, lends new crimson to the cheek, new brilliancy 
to the eye, new inspiration to the brain... ... To this day, whenever 
we hold the wine-glass betwixt our eyes and the lamp light, be the con- 
tents either simmering, cool Champagne, or luscious port, or warming 
sherry, or soft, silken Bordeaux, or red, potent Burgundy, or thin, dry 
asmanshauser, or imperial Tokay, still, by their sparkle and their colour 
divine, we recognize in them all the children of the Sun God and the 
genial Mother Earth.” 
We must do the Professor the justice to say that we do not doubt 
that his practice is in accord with his theory. With the two 
exceptions on which we have just dwelt, all the essays in the 
volume must be pronounced excellent. Mr. G. E. Street's lecture 
on “ Architecture in the Thirteenth Century,”—the only one on 
Art in the volume,—contains within its limited compass the best 
introduction to the subject that a layman could desire. Mr. Street 
very justly says :— : 

“Tnotice everywhere that though educated mon generally have a 
fair knowledge as to the facts of architecture....... they very rarely 
attempt [or are able, he might have added] to form any definite opinion 
as to why one building is admirable, anothor blameablo, one noticeablo 
for the perfection of art displayed in it, another for the imperfection.” 
Mr. Street not only endeavours to point out the principles on 
which just views of architecture depend, but he desires ‘ to enlist 
the sympathies of his readers in the cause’ which commands his 
own, to make them “enthusiastic about thirteenth-century art, 
and to promote in some degree its accurate revival at the present 
day.” These purposes, the lecture, from its simplicity and clear- 
hess, is well calculated to effect. Mr. Street has not indeed the 
poetic eloquence of Mr. Ruskin, but he is an interpreter of art, 
whom every cultivated man will read with pleasure and profit. 

Every classical scholar will feel indebted to Dr. Russell, the 
President of Maynooth College, for his interesting lecture on 
i Palimpsest Literature and the Labours of Cardinal Angelo Mai in 
connection therewith.” Within the limits prescribed it would be 
difficult to render a completer account of the subject than is found 
in this gracefully written little monograph. 

it would take us too far were we to enter into a detailed cri- 
ticism of the three admirable papers which we find here upon 
three of our modern English poets, Bishop Alexander's essay 





on ‘Matthew Arnold's Poetry,” — already reviewed in these 
columns, — and Professor Ingram’s lecture on ‘* Tennyson’s 
Works” are specimens of poetical criticism of a very high 
order; while the Right Hon. Thomas O’Hagan’s lecture on 
“Coleridge,” in addition to giving ‘a rapid and attractively 
written sketch of his chequered life, criticizes for the most part 
with great justice not only his merits as a poet and a philo- 
sopher, but also his character asa man. On some points, indeed, 
the views of the lecturers differ from ours; but in the main there 
prevails throughout their papers a delicate sense of the beauties 
and defects of the poets, often a searching appreciation of their 
deepest thoughts and loftiest inspirations, particularly in the 
paper by Bishop Alexander—which not rarely throws new light on 
their writings and conceptions, and from which no reader can fail 
to reap both pleasure and profit. 

The only remaining lecture of which we have yet to speak is 
that entitled ‘‘ The History of the English Sonnet,” by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, than whom there are few persons we should more 
willingly hear on such a subject. Of the paper before us we may 
say that it sums up almost everything which a cultivated reader 
should know of the history of the Sonnet in England. Com- 
mencing with an explanation of the laws observed in this kind of 
poem, Archbishop Trench proceeds to mention the most successful 
English writers of the Sonnet, from the sixteenth century, when 
Henry Howard, Ear] of Surrey, introduced it from Italy, down to 
the most recent period. In the limited selection of examples quoted 
in the course of the lecture, there are but one or two which the 
reader will not recognize as long-prized gems. It is notorious 
that no form of versification has encountered so much opposition 
or found such ardent champions as the sonnet. Metastasio once 
said of it:— 

“In this accursed Procrustes bed one never fecls at easo. Our 
Tasso has won great honour with his Jerusalem, but among his nine 
hundred odd sonnets he has not left one that is worthy of his name, 
Ariosto has just two or three somewhat above mediocrity. In Petrarch, 
who quite specially devoted himself to the sonnet, I cannot call moro 
than five or six unexceptionable. It is a kind of poetry in which a 
restricted mechanism overrides all other merits, and in which men of 
fruitful genius fare much worse than thoso of barren limited intellect.’ 
Among the Germans, who first adopted it a century later than 
the English and Spaniards, the sonnet was not received without 
favour. Yet Goethe, in his sonnet on the Sonnet,—so cha- 
racteristically contrasted with that of our own Wordsworth on 
the same subject,—says, with Metastasio’s words haunting his 
memory,— 

“ Nur weiss ich hier mich nicht bequem zu betten,” 


—although a line or two before, in complete opposition to the 
elegant Italian’s opinion, he had said,— 
“Donn eben die Beschriinkung liisst sich lieben, 
Wenn sich die Geister gar gewaltig regen.” 
In answer to the objections and prejudices entertained against 
the sonuet, Archbishop Trench very justly and forcibly says :— 

“TI am persuaded that this form of verse is capable of being, 

has shown itself well fitted to be, the vehicle of the loftiest 
thoughts, the tenderest or the most impassioned emotions; that 
there is an amount of the one and of the other of these em- 
bodied in this form, from which none, capable of enjoying true 
poetry, should willingly cut themselves off. For, indeed, the mightiest 
poets of Italy, where the sonnet first saw tho light, or of our own land, 
not urged thereto by any necessity, but of their own free choice, have 
one after another chosen this form of verse in which to embody and 
preserve some of their very choicest thoughts.” 
We remark in this passage, as elsewhere, that Dr. Trench repeats 
the common opinion that it was “ Italy where the sonnet first saw 
the light.” This, however, according to Romance scholars, is not 
correct. ‘Though very early introduced into the Italian language, 
it was in the Provencal French that the first sonnets were written. 
It is, however, no doubt, to the Italian poets that the sonnet owes 
its subsequent importance, as well as the finished perfection and 
strictness of its form. 

We must now take our leave of this entertaining little volume, but 
not without finally recommending it, notwithstanding one or two 
blemishes, to the notice of those of our readers who have a taste 
for wholesome literary sweets. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The North British Review. March. (Edmonston and Douglas ,—The 
present number of the North British is not as good as vsaal. Tho 
subjects are not in themselves attractive, and their treatraent is some- 
what stiff and laboured. Ireland, trade unious the finaacial relations 
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of England and India, popular philosophy in its relation to life, and the 
atomic theory of Lucretius need power in handling and novelty of 
view to recommend thom, and the Queen’s Journal has been so syste- 
matically reviewed by every publication, that we have ceased to expect 
either power or novelty in any fresh account of it. Wo admit that the 
article on Lucretius is able, and that the one on Ireland reasons out the 
questions involved with somo completeness. However, asit tells us that 
“ the Spectutor, though the most thoughtful of all our public instructors 
is sadly apt to fancy it can make thought do the work of knowledge, and 
to construct facts as well as theories out of the depths of its own moral 
consciousness,” it can hardly expect us to agree with its conclusions. 
The best articles in the number are those on Renan, Montalembert, and 
Fernan Caballero, and these we recommend heartily. The last writer 
indeed should not tell so well known a story as that of the poet whom 
Harley advised to learn Spanish in order that he might read Don Quixote 
in the original, as having happened to “a tiresome place-hunter ” in the 
time of our grandfathers, But the article itself makes amends for this 
little slip of the memory, and such papers as the three we have placed 
last go far to redeem the number from the charge of heaviness. 


Country Towns, and the Place they fill in Modern Civilization. 
(London; Bell and Daldy.)—It appears from the census of 1861 that 
there are in England and Wales some two hundred and twenty towns 
whose populations range between five thousand and twenty thousand. 
These towns with their suburbs are the homes of more than two 
millions of the English people, and it has occurred to the author of the 
volume before us that this large section of our fellow countrymen is an 
audience specially worth addressing. But while primarily intended for 
residents in “country towns,” this little book is not meant exclusively 
for them, and citizens as well as townspeople will find in it discussions 
and suggestions on subjects which touch them very closely. The 
relative advantages and disadvantages of a city or town life, physical, 
mental, and moral, are stated by the writer with much clearness, 
freshness, and vigour; and whether we agree with all that is advanced 
or not, we must in candour own that every chapter is interesting, 
thoughtful, and suggestive, while the mora] tone is of a vory elevated 
character, 

Capital Punishment. A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. (Saunders 
and Otley.)—If a man buys Church property, turns a ruin into a smok- 
ing-room, and goes to church only once on Sunday, the inevitable result 
will be that his son will be hanged as a murderer. We have with 
some trouble extracted this moral from the tale before us. The son 
apparently is hanged, though the process is not described, and we 
presume he could not have been hanged without having been found 
guilty, though there does not seem to have been any evidenco against 
him, and though it appears to us very doubtful whether he really com- 
mitted a murder. But for this ending there might be something in the 
story, as the earlier parts have a few lively touches, and the whole is 
not unreadable. We would advise the author to change the name and 
the catastrophe, as neither of them has any necessary connection with 
the main stream of the story, and the book would be much better with- 
out them. 

The Story of the Diamond Necklace. By Henry Vizetelly. 2 vols. 
Second Edition. (Tinsley.)—This story, which, according to Mr. Vize- 
telly’s title-page, is “ told in detail for the first time, chiefly by the aid of 
original letters, official and other documents, and contemporary memoirs 
recently made public,” has beon related more than once in a shorter 
form, and has engaged the attention of more than one eminent writer. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Vizetelly has done good service by the publication of 
his fuller history. He has gono into the subject thoroughly, read what 
the actors themselves wrote as well as what was written for them, and 
what has boen written about them. His quotations from such works 

occupy rather more space than is strictly necessary, and he too often 
allows his heroine to give her own story at full length, when his real 


Pigeons, their Structure, Varieties, Habits, and Management. By W 
P. Tegetmeier, F.G.S. (George Routledge and Sons, the Broadwa ‘ 
Ludgate Hill.) —The name of the author of the Standurd of Excellence be 
sufficient guarantee for the efficiency of the guidance this pretty book 
offers to the pigeon-breeder through the mysteries of the “ Faney.” Wo 
are ourselves far too ignorant in the craft to venture any criticisms on 
the “ points” or “ proportions ” laid down in its pages. In such Matters 
Mr. Tegetmeier is not likely to bo at fault. In those parts that fall 
more within our own compass, such as the descriptions of the less rare 
varieties and the general management of tho birds, we can answor for 
tke fidelity and good sense that characterize a treatise which « should 
not only furnish the amateur of pigeons with a greater amount of prac. 
tical information on the different varieties than is to be found in any 
previous volume, but also treat the whole subject in a more Scientific 
manner than has hitherto been attempted.” The illustrations, if we except 
a little gaudiness of colouring, inseparable, it would seem, from colony. 
printing, are wonderfully accurate and beautiful. 

English Heraldry. By Charles Boutell. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 
—We do not know how many persons of the present day will endorse 
Mr. Boutell’s proposition that some knowledge of heraldry ought, ig 
consequence of its singular and comprehensive utility, to be estimated 
as a necessary element of a liboral education. But if that view js 
accepted, this work will be certain to take rank as a text-book on the 
subject. Mr. Boutell manages to interest oven those who are indifferent 
to heraldry, he explains many of its attractions and all of its difficulties 
to those who are ignorant of it. While he inveighs against some modern 
frivolities which convert arms into representations of battles, landscapes, 
fortified towns, and silver pennies with the Lord’s Prayer written op 
them with a crow-quill: he is not more tolerant of those mediayal 
delusions by which a true coat of arms was made out of Joseph’s coat of 
many colours, Such moderation combined with such good taste gives 
us confidence in Mr. Boutell’s judgment, while the extent of his heraldic 
knowledge shows that in other respects we need not fear to commit our- 
selves to his guidance. 

Lyrics and Bucolics. Translated by T. Herbert Noyes. (London: J. 
C. Hotten.)—Like Mr. Conington, Mr. Noyes thinks that the English 
heroic line of ten syllables can be seldom made to comprise all that may 
be said in a hexameter containing on an average fifteen syllables. He 
has, therefore, treated the Eclogues of Virgil much after the way in 
which Mr. Conington has treated the neid, and so far as the Ecloques 
can be mentioned in the same breath with the epic poems, his version 
of Virgil's pastorals may fairly tako its place by the side of Mr. Coning- 
ton’s translation of the 2neid. Mr. Noyes has not restricted himself to 
one metre. The variety adds to the interest of these Bucolics in their 
English dress, and the lovers of such poetry have here as pleasant 
banquet as can well be set before thom. Mr. Noyes fears that such 
readers must be reckoned by units; but it would have been more pru- 
dent not to give expression to his misgivings. The charge of neglecting 


good poetry is one which cannot be urged with justice against readers 


of the present day, but the comparative unpopularity of pastoral poems, 
if the fact be granted, is no sort of proof that the nation has given up, or 


is going to give up, poetry in general. After all that can be said for the 
Eclogues of Virgil, they must still retain their unreal and merely fanciful 
character, and Mr. Noyes has done as much as can be expected from him 
if in his hands these poems do not become even more fanciful and unreal 
in English. In the translations from afew of the Odes of Horace which 
follow the Lclogues, Mr. Noyes has to compete with formidable rivals, 
and his success is here more questionable. His legend of the Sibyl 
serves to show that he may work to better purpose as an original writer 
than as a translator, but he will gain nothing by proclaiming war against 
reviewers generally. We may hope that he has felt already the unfair- 
ness of the parting challenge in his epilogue :— 


“ When the ery of critics scent my book, 
They will run it down, once they are on the track.” 


object is to contradict and discredit hor statements. The cause of clear- | Mr. Noyes is not justified in leading any one into temptation. 


ness and cortainty might be advanced if some other plan was adopted. 


Practice with Science: a Series of Agricultural Papers. Vol. 1. (Long- 


Mr. Vizetelly’s plan has certainly the advantage of introducing many | mans.)—The title of this volume inadequately describes its contents. 
details, and thus exciting the interest of the general reader, to whom | The agricultural papers in it are of a high class, and will, no doubt, 


such details are always acceptable. 


enlighten those to whom they are addressed. Many of them, of course, 


The Holy Child, and other Poems. By Stephen Jenner. (Longmans.) | will not go beyond a special circle of readers, as we presume few but 


—The piece which gives its name to this book is a poem in four cantos, 


farmers will care to hear much about wheat experimonts, rotation of 


founded upon Holman Hunt's picture of “ Our Saviour in the Temple.” | crops, the capillary action of soils, and the agricultural value of natural 
Mr. Jenner tells us that he is well aware of the discouraging circum- | phosphates. But in other papers there are points of more general in- 
stance “ that no kind of composition is so little attractive to the goneral | terest. The question of agricultural education is ably discussed by Mr. 
public now as that which takes the form of poetry,”—without its | Constable, Principal of the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester. 
substance, ho ought to have added. We fear that he is destined to | Mr. Welford, County Court Judge in Warwickshire, contributes two 
vorify the remark. Were we to enter into a criticism of his poems, we | very valuable papers on leases, which he considers indispensable for the 


should be tending to show that his experience was not at fault. 

The Young Earl. 2 vols. (Saunders and Otley.) — Manifestly a 
youthful work, tho author of which wants to play at novel-writing. 
From first to last everything is according to the Cocker of fiction, and 
neither we, nor the author, nor the characters believe in what is going 
on. We have never seon a more innocent attempt at interesting and | t 
mystifying the reader. Not that the reader is in the dark for a| t 
moment, but he is amused in spite of himself, just as the keenest 


welfare of the tenant and the proper improvement of the land. We are 
sorry to find him stating that a form of lease that is very simple and 
not involved in superfluous verbiage needs all the cloud of words against 
which the Act of 1845 was aimed, but which has strangely enough sur- 
vived that attack. Why seventy-cight words should be used where 


hree would do must always be a puzzle to those who do not charge for 
heir work by the folio. 
A Buried Secret. Atale. (J. C. Hotten.)—The author of this tale 


parent allows himself to be taken in every morning by the intact | has buried his secret with great success. He has done the same with 





appearance of a reversed eggshell. 


his bad characters. He had better have followed suit with his book. 
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on Maritime Legislation ; with a Translation of the German 
Law relating to Maritime Commerce. By Ernst Emil Wendt. 
(Longmans.)—This volume contains various letters, addresses, and 
criticisms 0D maritime questions and laws, some written by Mr. Wendt 
himself, some forwarded through him to the Board of Trade. The Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts and the two Bills of last session on Admiralty juris- 
diction and the office of Judge in the Admiralty Court aro particularly 
analyzed, while the German Maritime Code is apparently held up for 
our imitation. It will thus be seen that the interest of the book is 
purely professional, although the professions to which it addresses itself 
are large, active, and important. 

Visions of Paradise. An Epic. By David N. Lord. Vol. I. (New 
York, David N. Lord, 19 West Fourth Street.)—An epic in twelve bouks 
ut a subject and without an incident is too much for either humin 
Mr. Lord is his own publishor: we fear he will 


Papers 
Mercan tile 


witho 
or critical endurance. 
bo his own public. 

New Eprrtons.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of a one-volume 

edition of Mr. W. G. Palgrave's Central and Eastern Arabia (Macmillan) ; 
q sixth edition (apparently) of Mr. Hughes's Tom Brown's School Days, 
with a now preface (Macmillan); a sixth edition of tho Archbishop of 
Dablin’s English Past and Present (Macmillan); a second edition of 
Mr. Thring’s Education and School (Macmillan), to which we may 
perhaps, return later; Things New and Old, by John Spencer, with 
a preface, by the Rev. Thomas Faller, D.D. (Tegg); Fuller's Com- 
ment on Ruth, edited by William Nichols (Tegg); a sixth edition of 
Mr. Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Morality (Kitto); a third 
edition of the Life of Andrew Ieed, edited by his sons (Strahan); a 
third edition of Zhe Camp Fire, by the Old Shekarry (Saunders and 
Otley); ® second edition of the Philosophy of Evangelicism (Elliot 
Stock); a sixpenny issue of Zristram Shandy (Routledge) ; the tenth 
edition of Dana's Seaman's Manual (Moxon); the third edition of 
Pastoral Counsels, by tho Rev. John Robertson, D.D., with a preface by 
A.K.H.B. (Macmillan); a small edition of Swift's Tale ofa Tub (Togg); 
a new edition of Mrs. Loudon’s Entertaining Naturalist, revised and 
enlarged by W. S. Dallas (Boll and Daldy); and Do Quincey’s 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater (Crocker). Among vol- 
umos of magazines and similar republications we have the Monthly 
Packet for 1867 and the Magazine for the Young of the same year 
(Mozloys); Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume (Boll and Daldy) ; the Znsur- 
ance Agent for 1867 (Murby); the Garden Oracle and Floricultural Year 
Book for 1868 (Groombridge); Tweedie's Temperance Year Book of 
Facts and History for 1868 (Tweedie); Parker's Church Calendar and 
General Almanack for 1868, by James Parker and Co., and tho Protes- 
tant Dissenters’ Alnanack and Political Annual for 1868 (Freeman); the 
Bombay Almanack and Directory for 1868 (F. Algar); and the fourth 
volume of the Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales, by John Marius 
Wilson (Fullarton). 

Scoot Booxs.—The post of honour bolongs to the Ajax of Sophocles, 
edited by R.O. Jobb, M.A., Follow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, for the Catena 
Classicorum (Rivingtons). In the classics we further have a Parsing 
Book; or, Blank Forms for Grammatical Analysis, arranged by the Rev. 
B. W. Gibsone (Tegg); Easy Latin Prose Exercises on the Syntax of the 
Public School Latin Primer, by Henry Musgrave W ilkius (Longmans) ; 
a New Latin Delectus, by Maurico D. Kavanagh (Whittaker); Ellis’s 





English Exercises from Cicero for Retranslation, rearranged and adapted 
to the ruler of the Public School Latin Primer, by John T. White, D.D. 
(Longmans); a New Latin Verse Book, by Percival Frost (Bell and 
Daldy); Guide to the Latin Language, by Edward Ticknor (0. H. 
Clarke); and Cicero's First and Second Philippics, with short English 
notes (James Parker and Co.). In French we have the second edition 
of A Practical Grammar of the French Language, by C. Badois (Nutt): 
Rules and Exercises on the French Language, by Léonce Stidvenaré. 
(Longmans); the (Guide to French Conversation, by F. Lorin, 
Guide to Reading French, by F. Lorin, and the Guide to the French 
Language, by F. Lorin, forming part of the Standard School Library 
(C. H. Clarke); and Shilling Lessons in French, by J. L. de Lolme 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin). We have three volumes of Mr. 
Prendergast’s series called the Mastery Series, and comprising a 
Handbook to the system, a work on French, and one on German (Long- 
mans). Our list ends with ental Arithmetic, by William Moffatt (Long- 
mans); Murby’s Scripture Manuals; St. Mark ; and Murby's Church Cate- 
chism (Murby); English and French Correspondence for Boys (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin) ; MJurby's Chronological History of England, by Louis 
B. Abrahams (Murby); A Latin Reader, by Edward Tickner, and the 
Guide to General Information on Common Things, by a Lady, which 
also form part of the Standard School Library (Clarke); //andbook 
of Chemistry, designed for tho use of students preparing for matriculation 
at the London University (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) ; and « Practical 
and Theoretical Analysis of Modern French Pronunciation, by Charles 
Héron-Wall (Bell and Daldy). 
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Bader's Natural and Morbid Changes of the Human Eye, royal 8vo (Triibner) 16 0 
Barry (A.), The Architect of the New Palace at Westminster, 8vo,swd (Murray) 2 6 
Bealey (R. R.), Old Hall Rhymes, feap 8vo (Simpkin) 30 
Ben Rhydding and the Water Cure, 120, 8WA. .......ccccecccceeeeeeeeeeeeee (Simpkin) 10 
Bowen (C. S.), The ‘ Alabama’ Claims and Arbitration, 8vo, swd ...(Longman) 2 0 
Brown (0. J.), The Divine Glory of Christ, 12mo0 evocccesscosenesl (Nelson) 20 
Bunyan's Water of Life, ed by C. H. Spurgeon, I8mo__ ............ -.-(Passmore) 1 0 
Calendar of State Papers, Reign of Elizabeth, 1591-1594, imp 8vo ...(Longman) 15 0 
Coombs (J.), Bible Class Studies, Cr SVO  .......cccceeeesseeeeees (Jackson & Walford) 3 6 
Davis's County Courts’ Act, 1867, and Common Law Act, 1854.,..(Butterworths) 12 0 
Donald Roy, & Novel, 3 vols post 8V0  ......cccceecseseeseereeeeenee (Saunders & Otley) 31 6 
Edwards (Miss), Dr. Campany's Courtship, &c, post Svo . (Bradbury) 10 6 
Eiloart (Mrs.), Meg, 3 vols post Svo & Blackett) 31 6 
Edwards (Mrs.), Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, 3 vols post 8vo . ...(Bentley) 31 6 
Euripides, Medea, trans by Webster, fcap 8V0..........cccceeeeeseee ..(Macmillan) 3 6 
Faraday as a Discoverer, a Memoir, by John Tyndall, cr 8vo ..........Longman) 6 0 
Gladstone (W. E.), Ecce Homo, Cr 8V0 .....0..ccccscecsseseseneeeserseerereeeees Strahan) 50 
Goldsmith's Pretty Book of Pictures, illust by Bewick, 4to, half-bound(Pearson) 21 0 
Hall (T. M.), The Mineralogist’s Directory in Great Britain............... (Stanford) 60 
Hawtrey (S.), A Narrative Essay on a Liberal Education, 8vo, swd...(Hamilton) 2 0 
Heard (J. B.), The Tripartite Nature of Man—Spirit, Soul, and Body ...(Clark) 6 0 
Holy Week (The), Harmonized from the Gospel Narratives, l6mo (Macintosh) 1 6 
Laing (D.), Compendious Book of Gude and Godlie Ballates, 8vo ...(Paterson) 7 6 
Luthardt's Apologetic Lectures on the Saving Truths of Christianity ...(Clark) 6 0 
Maidment (J.), Scottish Ballads and Songs, 2 vols post 8vo ............ (Paterson) 25 0 
Mark Steadman; or, Mind Your Colours, 18mo ..... encevesvevesevensessceced (R.T.8) 16 
Marryatt (Florence), “Gup,” post 8vo (Bentley) 10 6 
Memoirs of @ Life, post 8vo ei (Stanford) 70 
Notes on Scripture Texts ; or, Testimony of the Two Witnesses (Morrison & Co) 6 6 
On the Wing, by Maximilian Emperor of Mexico, 8vo......... (Saunders & Otley) 16 0 
Owen's Conspectus; or, Student's R b er, 8vo (Longman) 26 
Power (H.), Life's Pilgrimage, fcoap SV0  ........0ceeseceseeeeeeees (Saunders & Otley) 3 6 
Row (C, A.), The Jesus of the Evangelists, cr 8vo ......... (Williams & Norgate) 10 6 
Russell (W. H.), Adventures of Dr. Brady, 3 vols post 8V0 .........00000 (Tinsley) 31 6 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, Roxburgh Edition, vol 3, half-bound ...(Black) 3 6 
Sheppard and Turner's Aids to Classical Studies, 12m0...........00000++ (Longman) 5 0 
Smith (Goldwin), Reorganization of the University of Oxford......(Parker & Co) 20 
Smith (J. D.), Life and Walk, Seven Addresses, 18mo ..(Partridge) 1 6 
Vasoy (G.), The Charms of Elocution, Selections, cr 8V0.............00.000 (Warne) 36 
Westmacott, Heads and Tails, 66 Double Acrostic Enigmas (Griffith & Farran) 2 6 
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By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 
With numerous Maps and Diagrams, price 15s. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


TERMS OF SuBsoRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d, 


This celebrated old 
Dublin Prize Medal. 
and very wholesome. Sold 


cipal towns in England; « 


at 363 per dozen. Fi 


charge. 


(Established upwards of a 
West, Mayfair, 





{) LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 


K INAHAN’S LL 
It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 


Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


mNuGE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 


Bottles and Cases included. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 


}} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 


HIBITION. 
WHISKY.— 
Irish Whisky gained the 


in bottles, 33 8d each, at 


ow wholesale, at 8 Great 





t for a gentleman's table. 
Terms, cash, prepaid. 





century)), 1 Chapel street 
W., Lendon. 


OWLAND'’S MACASSAR 








OIL.— 





per dozen. 








Sherries—Good dinner wines 
— Fine wines, pale or golden, 
egy ay so and Manzanilla . 48s 
no de Pasto, a full, di MED sarseronccuevoccennncsvinesid 
Ports—Crusted sso : Bea 





— newly bottled ... 308, 368, 498 
Clarete—Pure RE OR icnssccinvitivicienmse 18s, 248, 308 
Fine, with bouquet ............... 368, 428, 548, 668 


Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 546; 
pinte, 208, 30s, 
- First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
4 728; pints, 868, 39s. 

Cognae Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 608, 72s, 90a, 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Poreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
n the Wine Trade, by the namerous inquiries of their 
pe for good sound Wines, and have imported 
avd down a large and carefully selected stock, 
the t eir numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
ms m to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
pen for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
Street, Portman square, Lond mm, W 








This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Haman Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 38 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal 
to four small, and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—EFFECTS OF COLD.—Numerous and severe 

are the diseases resulting from exposure to low tem- 
peratures. Skin, muscles, lungs and circulation 
become disordered, and serious illness succeeds unless 
the derangement receive timely attention. For all 
cutaneous affections, neuralgic or rheumatic pains, 
Holloway's soothing Ointment, well rubbed on the 
affected parts, ia an inestimable remedy. When the 
lungs or heart have an irregular action, the Ointment 
must be well rubbed on the chest, and assisted in its 
curative efforts by Holloway’s Pills. These noble 
medicaments mutually assist each other. All disorders 
springing from neglected colds, chills, wet, or other 
atmospheric vicissitudes are thus safely and speedily 
checked, and freed from pain and danger by Holloway's 





) prey arations, 





be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and Pxerains, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that Lea and PEaRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilinen universally. 
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MESSRS, BELL AND DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. | 


The NEW BOOK of TRAVELS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. Svo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, price 32s. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of SOUTH AFRICA. | 


Comprising 15 Years’ Hunting and Trading Experiences, By James | 
P g s S os] A 
Capmany, F.R.G.S. 

“ With a single exception no traveller cin pretend to an acquaintance with the 
interior of South Africa, from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Indian Ocean, 
and from the Cape to the Zambesi, so prolonged and varied as the author of these 

s, His contributions to natural history form one of the most attractive 
8 of his work.”"—£rtract from the Editor's Preface, 











MR. ARTHUR HELPS’ BIOGRAPHIES. 


Printed by Whittingham, crown Svo, 6s each. 


The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the 


Indies. By Artuur Hetps, Author of “Friends in Council,” &c. 
6s. 
se This volume is what it claims to be, a s hh ort, yet sufficient, life of the remarkable 
man whose career is traced through< ned course of 92 years, and it will 
be welcomed as an addition to our store a bn phies of men whose example we 
are not rich enough in virtue to be able | wholly to fors get, and whose patient endur- 
ance of opposition and energetic resi sto the seltish maxims of their own age 
ought to be an encouragement to those who have the same conflict t to wage, and the 
same resistance to maintain in these our owa days,”"—Johkn Bul, 






















IN THE PRESS. 


Tho LIFE of COLUMBUS. 6s. 
PIZARRO and the CONQUEST of PERU. 6s. 


(/n preparation. 


DR. BILLING’S NEW WORK ON GEMS. 


The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and 


MEDALS, Ancient and Modern. By Arcutpatp Bitiine, M.D., 
A.M., F.R.S., &., Author of “The First Principles of Medicine,” 
&e. Demy 8vo, elegantly bound, £1 11s 6d. 

This volume, besides giving a short history of the rise and yoagrene of the art of 
gem-engraving, contains a description of the various instruments and processes 
employed both in producing genuine modern gems and in counterfe iting antiques. 

It is illustrated with 160 photographs of cameos, intaglios, medals, and coins, 
both ancient and modern. Photography is at present the only means of represent- 
ing in a satisfactory manner the delicate outlines and soft shadiag which are the 
chief beauties of gems, apart from the quality of the stone. Almost all the photo- 
graphs are of the size of the originals, 

A translation of the unpublished autobiography of Pistrucci, the most celebrated 
gem-engraver of this century, is appended. 


BY C. W. KING, M.A. 
NOTICE.—Mr. King’s Work on Gems, Precious Stones, and precious Metals has 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged, and is now reissued in the two following 
volumes :— 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS STONES 
and of the PRECIOUS METALS. 

The Mineralogy of the Ancients—The Diamond—Silver— Antique Plate, or Chas- 
ings in the Precious Metals—Gold—Ruby and Garnet—Sepphire—Peurl—Emerald 
—The Jewelry of the Ancients—Sacred Jewels—Urim and Thummim—Chemical 
Analysis of Precious Stones—Former and Present Prices of Precious Stones, &. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. Crown S8vo, 1s 6d. 


S or DECORA 
The NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS or DEG - 
TIVE STONES. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 103 6d. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

PAL. MALL GAZETTE.—“ A complete treatise on a subject which has interested 
mankind from a period long before the dawn of history, and which no advance in 
civilization is likely to render less interesting.” 

Mornin@ Post.—* Mr. King’s elaborate work is characterized by extensive re- 
search amongst ancient and mediwval writers. It forms an authentic work of 
reference on every topic of ancient and modern lapidary art, and it is interesting to 
the general reader, as recording the legendary and historical associations connected 
with gems, in addition to information of the most exact nature respecting their 
properties and value,” 


The HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME, By Dr. 


Dyer, Author of “The History of Modern Europe,” ‘The Ant'- 
quities of Rome,” &e. Demy 8vo, price 16s. 
“ The object of it is to preserve, instead of to destroy, as much as it may be possibie 
of the ancient history."—Author's Preface. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREsS. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of 
the subject to which it is devoted.” 
SPECTATOR.—* We can conscientiously recommend Dr. Dyer's work.” 
EXAMINER.—* We cannot but recognize Dr. Dyer's laborious investigations, his 
high classical attainments, and his entire acquaintance with the subject. 





Professor PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. Vol. L, a New Edition, 
almost entirely rewritten, price 16s. 


“We can sincerely recommend as a text-book Mr. Pearson’s work, which has just 
appeared in an enlarged and valuably revised edition. It has not been prompted 
by, nor put forward in, the interests of any political party.”—Spectator. 


Professor PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. 


2. A Continuation of the above to the Death of Edward I. Price 14s, 





NOTICE.—This day is published, No. VIII., for MARCH. 
| TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly, Price 


One Shilling. Conducted by EpmuND Yarss, 


NOTICE.—This day is published. 
| The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 


Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Fr 
GERALD, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. Tz. 


| The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 

Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. A. Cantab. In 3 vols, 

[Heady this day at every Library, 
|The LAW: What I have Seen, What I have Heard, and 
| What Llhave Kuown. By Cyrus JAY. In 1 vol. [Ready this day, 
|A SSX0N'S REMEDY for IRISH DISCONTSNT. 

1 vol. (Nearly ready, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries, 
The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. In8 vols. By 

W. iL Russgeii, LL.D. Reprinted from Jinsley’s Magazine, 

[Heady this day at every Library. 
The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 


of * Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &. In 3 vols, 
[Ready this day, 
NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 
Hon, Mrs, HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Three Hundred a Year” 
3 vols, a: ly this day, 
Tne GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTE?: a Novel. y Henry 
SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Author of * The Three Louisas,’ &c. 2 3 
[Heady this day, 
In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


By the Author of 
[Ready this day. 








LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a Novel. 


WILLIAM BLACK. 


SINK or SWIM: a New Novel, 


“ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 18 Cathe rine street, Strand. 











Tn crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, price 6s, cloth. 
| emanates as a DISCOVERER{: a Memoir. 
4 TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


By Jony 





Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

A HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 and 1867, 
i By HOMERSHAM COX, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; Author of “The Institutions 
of the English Government,” &c, 

By the same Author, just published, price $s 6d. 

ANTIENT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, a History showing 
how Parliaments were Constituted, and Representatives of the People Elected, in 
Ancient Times. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—NOTICE is HEREBY 
GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 29th of April next, the Senate will proceed 
to elect Examiners in the following Departments :— 









Examinerships. Salaries (each). Present Examiners, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. £ 
Si se eae (W. F. Paley, Esq., M.A. 
Two in Classics .......ccrccccosceceess oreeeee 200 (Dr. William’ Smith. 
Two in tho English Language.) 120 | (Rey. Joseph Angus, D.D. 
Literature, and History ..... et (Chr. Knight Watson, Esq., M.A. 
' - Rey. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.A., B.D. 
Two in the French Language............ 100 iT eokeen aseher: Esq, LLB. 
; ‘ ss an JF. Althaus, Esq., Ph. 
Two in the German Language ......... 30 < (Prof. Buchheim, Ph. 4 


Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the . . al 
New Testament, the Evidences of } 50 {Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D. 





the Christian Religion, and wml (Vacant. 
ae 
Two in ——- and Moral Philoso-) go {Prof. Bain, M.A. 
phy.. me (Vacant. 
q..3 
Two in Political Economy ........ cons 30 eae” aley, Esq. M.A. 
Two in Mathematics and Natural) 200 {Edward John Routh, ~~ M.A. 
PRUOROPY ccccoscsccccrcsccoeccoococcess, j ~~ (Isaac Todhunter, Esq., M.A., F.RS. 
Two in Experimental Philosophy...... 100 a M.A. 

a SANS 2, {Henry Debus, Esq., Ph. D., F.R.S. 
Tre te CGAY cccecccccsccsesceccscsovcce 175 (Prof. Williamson, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Botany and Vegetable) 75 (Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. 

PRUIOIET sccccviciscsnssnscrescsencsses s Thos. Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Terr} ‘ e 7, {Archibald Geikie, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Two in Geology and Paleontology 75 prot. T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S. 

Laws. 


Two in Law and the Principles of) jo9 {Prof. Mountague Bernard, B.C.L., MA. 
LAGIIMOR  ccccccsceccscccevescsccsccscee 5 (John Richard Quain, Esq., LL.B. 


MEDICINE. i 
Two in Medicino.......ss0es oniannaall {Vac Wilks, Esq., M.D. 
ee tae ro {F. Le Gros Clark, Eeq. 
Two in Surgery .......00++ siebimenionies 150 (Prof. J. Eric Erichsen. 
4 Spt 
TG Ba IE scsceincscetcemeescivens 100 eel illiam Turner, M.B. 
Two in Physiology, Comparative) 1,9 {Prof. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Anatomy, and Zoology... 5 ~~ (Vacant. MD. FRS. 
’ -. {John Braxton Hicks, Esq., 
Tre ten TERI cccvccecnscccescnssecscees - 75 Prof, Priestley, M.D. 
Two in Materia Medica and Phar-) .,. (Samuel Osborne Habershon, Esq., M.D. 
maceutical Chemistry ...........00+- s © (Vacant. 
Two in Forensic Medicine .........+++.0 50 {E. Headlam Groenhow, .. M.D. 


(Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M. 
The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
sped qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 3ist. It 
s particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be 
made to its individual members. 

By order of the Senate, 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, 4M.D., 

Burlington House, W., March 3rd, 1868. Re gistrar. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the GENERAL 
a WELFARE of the BLIND, 210 Oxford street, and 127 Euston road. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that TWO SPECIAL GENERAL MEETINGS of 
the Members of the above Association will be held at 210 Oxford street, London, 
W., on MARCH 18 and MARCH 25 respectively, at 3 p.m., to consider the propriety 
of varying the Rules, so as to enable the subscribers, donors, and customers tO 
elect @ proportion of the recipients of the Charity. 
By order of the C ommittee, 
Rey. C. B. REID, M.A., Secretary. 








YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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EST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 






The LARG — <oyTp ahh 
-RT LIFE ASSURANCE 
LBER OMPANY 
COMPANY. 
oe = the Assurance of Lives, and for 
Established | At s and Endowments. 







o vital — £500,000 ful d by upwards of 500 

aj if t *. 

xf OMce—7 Waterloo pl Pail Mall, London, 

Chief OF th bt hes at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
ae also in Ceylon 1 Chins and Agencies 
—- t 











‘yion anc 1 
e United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
and in most of the principal towns 








Vice-AAmn'r ight Hon, Lo 
age Thomas Phillips. Esq. 
hag ae Stevenson, L.R.C.P., FSA. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
ian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. F.S.S. 


ic . 
I the Righ 









nector of I 
ertaeat [edical Statistics — William Farr, Esq., 
MD., FR. eneral Register Office, 


ary—Arthur Seraichley, Esq, M.A. 
Secretary of the Compat y—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual! Premium Income exceeds £225,000 

Claims paid exceed 8,000,000 

INDIAN BUSINESS. 

imm Income exceeds £105,000 

2,100,000 


Consulting Actu 














CALCUTTA, 
D‘rectors of the Indian Branch. 
§, A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Esq.. Merchant. , . ‘ 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
f the Peace. : ’ 
or Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co,), 
Merchant. Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. . 
F. J. Fergusson, Esq. 
. Solicitor. 
» Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
f Eastern Branches—C, H, Ogbourne, Esq., 












(Berners, Sanderson, and 





MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


ny. 

Jon Wiver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras. 

John Miller, Esq.. Administrator-Gonera: 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., FRAC 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H.E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, E-q., Administrator-General. 

Samue! McCulloch, Exq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjes Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D, M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Oi lone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of ¢ bliec beyond that arising from a 
simple statemei:t :, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Polici s. 6,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions ster This is ample evidence that the public 
lin favour of the low Premiums and 
ity of the terms introduced by this Com- 

ny for Ind'a. It is estimated that the local New 

siness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices infIndia put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

nks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
a above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


‘IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
y be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 58 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
_ Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at tho Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
a W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
NSURANCE ‘FICE, 1 N i ‘ 
Backtriere Eee CE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
re Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 


on = of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 





















1/1/68. 





Fi RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
Paid on First-Class Risks, 
Lirg DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 

= Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

y -sewean Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

e Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
80n5 of good position and character, 


CANTEENS AND 


‘OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


PLATE CHESTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 
The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 53; Second, £3 83; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OpsERVE.—MAPPIN aud WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high prico in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL 





No. 1—Six for 42s. | 


SHIRTS. 


Owing to the great fall in the price of Cotton, we are now enabled to supply all Orders for 
SHIRTS on the terms charged prior to the rise in 1862, viz. :— 


No. 2—Six for 51s. | 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11 Wigmore street, W. 


TABLE KNIVES 


De not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 Oxford street, aud 71 and 72 Cornhill; and Paris Exhibition. 





No. 3—Six for 63s. 





|S aaa of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 

Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 

Drafts negotiated and collected, Apply at the Royal 

Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Lreland, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


I EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
SENT.—CFEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscrited Capital, £750,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelkam | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq.| P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 

Manager—C. J. Braye, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz. for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
C OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 

The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 








} toe LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Coruhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the 
Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to 
£259,039. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECLAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
renewed on or before July 9. 

JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





| ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.).—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 


ENDS 

Prize Meda! Paraffine Candles...........+++ . 1s 8d per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candies . InG6d_,, 
Petro-Stearine Candles ., Is2d_,, 






Stearine Candles ........... lsOd ,, 
Petroline Transparent Ca 
CD svcctcccnintmnctertemmnmnnane Is Od ,, 
Colza Oil, foreign, refined, 4s per gallon. 


12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


NITY SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








6“ HAVE NO APPETITE.” 

Then use “ WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” the 
finest tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oil- 
men, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS 
and WILLIAMS, the Original ers, 2 Martin's lane, 





Cannon street, London. 





EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
couutry. 
Bedsteads, from ... -128 6d to £20 08 each. 
Shower Baths, from.,........0++ Ss0dto £6 Os each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from...68 0d to £8 10s each, 
All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil .......... seeereeeseed8 9d per gallon. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General [ronmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
to £33 103; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7a to 
£5 12s; Steel Fendera, £3 38 to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 88 to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 88 to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£448, The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates, 


y ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free, It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooma, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MoperaTorn LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Giaas, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persona, from £7 lis. 
Glass Dessert Sorvices for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export, and —— Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


OD LIVER OIL.—Pale Newfoundland. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness 
have been received from the following eminent physi - 
cians :—Profeasor Taylor, M.D., &., &.; Dr. Scott, 
M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS., &c.; Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., 
LEB.CP., M.R.CS., &€., &c. Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 28 9d; quarts, 
5s; five pints, 11s. 
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In a few days, in 2 Vols, crown 8vo, cloth. 


and MISCELLANEOUS. 


POLITICAL 


By BARNARD CRACROFT. 


Ess4xs, 


CONTENTS of VOL. I. 


The Session of 1866. 

The State of Affairs in January, 1867. 

Analysis of the House of Commons in 
1867. > 

The Session of 1867. Plautus. 


SocraL ARTICLES :— 





Magnanimity. Professor Conington's /Eneid. 
Work. Hiawatha translated into Latin. ONDON 
Praise. Sir Kingston James's Tasso, 
Vanity. M. Karcher's Rienzi. 
The Talent of looking likea Fool with | The Etching Club. 
Propriety. Macaroneana, 
Jealousy. Professor Tyndall on Heat. 
Hatred, Professor Tyndall on Sound. 
Cruelty. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. are allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Intellectual Playfulness. Dreamthorp. Six. Prospectuses ou application. 
Englishmen's Arguments. Mr. Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. 10s 6d. 


Manners. 

Privute Theatricals, 

County Balls, 

Landladies and Laundresses. 
Man and Bee, 





CONTENTS of Vou. IL. 
The Jews of Western Europe. 
Arabian Nights. 
Greek Anthology. 
Ovid as a Satirist. 


Translation at Cambridge. 
On a Translation of Tacitus, 
Professor Conington’s Horace, 


The Worldly Wisdom of Bacon. 

Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. | ryy . RIGHT DISPOS SEWAGE.—T J , 

Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis. | HE RIGHT DISPOSAL of SEWAGE.—The BUILDER of 

Madame de Tracy. 

Madame de Sevigné. 

These Essays are reprinted from the Saturday Review, Spectator, and other Journals. 
London: TRUBNER and Co,, 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 


commencing at any date. 


HEAP 


prices. 


mh oe BOOKS 
All the Best Books of the Season and of the past twenty ye. . 
tion at Mudie’s Select Library. us Glee ae 


BOOKS 
Five Hundred Works of the Best Authors, in elegant bindings, for Pp, 
and Prizes, and more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Surplus C 
Recent Books withdrawn from circulation are now on sale at greatly 
Catalogues postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford street, 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


ar 
at MUDIE’S LIBRARy 


First-Class Subscription, One Guineg Per Annum 





at MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

Tesents 
Opies of 
Teduced 





LIBRARY, 12 St. 


volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 


James's Square, 


L 
Founded in 1841, ondon, 


Patron: H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES—PresipEnt : The Earl of CLARENDoy 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,009 


Subscript, 
. Fifteen vie 
Reading-room open from Ten 
Catalogue (new edition), price 15s; to member 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 








all Newsmen. 


_ THIS WEEK, 44. or 
in Dudléy—Scott on Early Architecture—Essay on the Disposal 
Irrigation—The Superficial Remains of Jerusalem—With Abridged Patents—Li i 
and Colour—On the Architecturesque, and Other Papers.—1 York street, W.C, bar 


by post 5d, contains—A Fine View of the New Fountain 
of Sewage 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The FOURTH LECTURE of the Series will be 
delivered on MARCH 10, at 8.30 p.m., by GEORGE E, 
STREET, A.R.A., Subject: “The Connection of Archi- 
tecture and Painting.” 

The subsequent Lectures will be as follows:—MAY 
12, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R.S., Subject: “ Savages 
and the Primitive Condition of Man.” JUNE 9, Pro- 
fessor MASSON, M.A., Subject: * What we know of 
Shakespeare personally.” 

Tickets for the Course, which are transferable, and 
will admit either ladies or gentlemen, may be obtained 
at the office of the College, price 10s 6d. The proceeds 
will be paid over to the fund now being raised for 
erecting the south wing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 






NV ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
MARCH, 1868. 

THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £15 a year, besides a number of FREE 
ADMISSIONS, each worth £20, will be competed for 
early in June next. Two of the Scholarships will be 
offered for proficiency in Mathematics; two are 
limited, one to sons of Clergymen, and one to sons of 
Indian Chaplains or Missionaries; the rest are open, 
Age of Candidates from 12 to 16. Full particulars may 
be obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the 
College, Marlborough, 

YETTES COLLEGE, 

HEAD MASTER. 

The Trustees of the Fettes College, now in course of 
erection at Comely Bank, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, desire to hear of a gentleman who 
will undertake the duties of Head Master. 

As it is intended that the College should be con- 
ducted on a system similar in its general principles to 
that of the public schools of England, it is desirable 
that, besides being otherwise qualifled, the Head Master 
should have had practical experience of that system. 

The fixed salary will be £1,000 a year, with an unfur- 
nished house forming part of the College buildings ; 
but a considerable increase may be anticipated, depen- 
dent in amount upon the number of Pupils attending 
the College. 

It is expected that the College will be opened in the 
Autumn of 1870, But a proportion of the salary will be 
paid to the Head Master from the date of his appoint- 
ment, in order that, in so far as may be compatible with 
his other engagements, the Trustees may have the 
benefit of his advice and assistance in the selection of 
Under Masters, and in completing the organization of 
the College. 

Further particulars may be obtained from FREDE- 
RICK PITMAN, Esq., W.S., Clerk to the Trustees, 48 
Castle street, Edinburgh, to whom applications, with 
relative testimonials, may be addressed between this 
date and the Ist of May next, 

Edinburgh, Ist January, 1868. 





BRIGHTON.—36 AND 37 MEDINA VILLAS. 

_— THEOPHILUS DAVIES 

pI receives into her house twenty young ladies as 
Resident Pupils. 

They are trained in all the branches of a Liberal 
English education, as well as in Latin, French, and 
German, music, singing, and drilling. 

The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on 
application to Mrs. DAVIES. 

REFEREES. 
W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Examiners in 

London University. 

J.D. Morell, Esq., LL.D., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, 
R. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., Engletield Green. 
J. 8. Laurie, Exq., Inner Temple, formerly H.M.'s 

Inspector of Schools. 

Hodgson Pratt, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 









E22 BURGH ACADEMY. 
The MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP in the 


Edinburgh Academy is vacant owing to Mr. Williams 
having been selected for the appointment of H.M.'s 
Inspector of Schouls in Wales, Cundidates will receive 
all information as to duties, salary, &c., on application 
to Mr. Alexander Brown, Clerk to the Directors, No. 7 
St. Andrew square, with whom applications, accom- 
panied by testimonials and twenty printed copies there- 
of, are to be lodged, on or before the 28th of March, 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 





Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


| UNHILL FIELDS’ BURIAL- 
: GROUND.—The COMMITTEE of the CORPORA- 
TION of LONDON, charged with the execution of the 
Act 30 and 31 Vic., cap. 38, intituled “An Act for the 
Preservation of Bunhill Fields’ Burial-Ground, in the 
County of Middlesex,as an Open Space, and for other 
Purposes relating thereto,” hereby gives notice to the 
relatives and friends of those who have been interred 
in the said Burial-Ground that they are about to proceed, 
at an early date, with so much of the said Act as directs 
that the said Ground shall be laid out with ornamental 
and other walks, in order to its being used and enjoyed 
as an open space, accessible to the public. 

The Committee, before proceeding to lay out the 
walks, invite all parties who may be interested, to visit 
the Burial-Ground, for the purpose of recognizing and 
identifying the Graves, Tombs, and Vaults in which 
their relatives or friends may be interred. 

Persons desiring to visit the Ground will be permitted 
to do so, free of charge, upon application to the Keeper, 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. o'clock, 

Any communications on the subject should be ad- 
dressed to the Bunhill Fields’ Committee, at the Town 





Clerk's Office, Guildha!l. WOODTHORPE. 


TICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 

TWEED, and their TWO GUINEA MELTON 

CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Travellers 
all over the World. 

Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea, 
Riding Habits, Three to Six Guineas. 
Equestrian Outfits Complete. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIES, 
moderate prices. 
Hi. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


H OUSEKEEPERS.—Go to the 
PEOPLE'S MARKET. 








best, at 





F AMILY MEN.—Send to the 
PEOPLE'S MARKET. 





| gage the pee MARKET, 272 White- 

chapel road, London.—The public supplied with 
good butchers’ meat, grocery, &., &c., at reasonable 
yrices. Orders with remittances promptly executed. 
Sheques and Post-Office orders to be made payable to 
WM. E. WHITTINGHAM, crossed “London and 
Westminster Bank.” 

Present prices :— 

Legs or Saddles of Mutton ...6d to 7$d per Ib. 

Shoulders .... i 

Hams.. 

Bacon ... 

New Season Black Tea 

TEA: packets of 7Ib., 141b 

within 10 miles of the mark Chests of about 901b. 
delivered free to any Railway Station in England, 
or by steamer to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Wexford, London- 
derry, or Belfast. Booking OMices have been opened 
near the following Railways :—North London, 6 Broad 
street buildings; Great Eastern, 7 Commercial street ; 
14 St. Swithin's lane; where orders received up to 
10.15 a.m. will be ready for delivery after 3.45 p.m. 
Deposit accounts opened with families at a distance on 
receipt of not less than £5, against which all orders will 
be punctually exeeuted up to the amount standing to 
the credit. J. McCALL and CoO., of Houndsditch, 
guarantee Depositors’ accounts. 


aha MACHINES. 









idtoldd = ,, 
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and 2slb, delivered free 











W F. THOMAS and CO. 
T= CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 


| crcataead MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


Ce YSTAL PALACE—THIRp 
GRAND TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 


JUNE, 1868. 
Conpuctor, Mr. COSTA, 

This great celebration in commemoration of Handel 
will be held under the most distinguished patronage, 
Magnificent as former celebrations have been, the 
coming Festival will afford the most complete and 
effective display of Handel's music and of Colossal 
Orchestral effects ever witnessed in this or any other 
country. The Orchestra, on the grandest possible 
scale, will consist of FOUR THOUSAND pgp. 
FORMERS, selected with the greatest care from all the 
best sources and localities, 

Tickets, in Sets for the Three Days, Monday, Wed. 
nesday, and Friday, 15th, 17th, and 19th June, including 
admission, 

Contral Stalls .....cccccccccsccses - Three Guineas, 

Side Stalls in Area or Gallery Twoanda Half Guineas 
Unnumbered Seats in Blocks One Guinea; , 
or for Single Days, Twenty-Five Shillings, One Guinea 
or Seven Shillings and Sixpence respectively, Reserved 
Seats for the Great Full Rehearsal, on Friday, June 12, 
exclusive of admission, Central Stalls, Half-a-Guinea; 
other seats, 5s, 

The issue of vouchers securing any of the above 
classes of Tickets will commence at the Crystal Palace 
and at Exeter Hall on Monday next, 9th March, at Ten 
o'clock in the morning precisely, when also plans of 
seats may be inspected. Programmes may now be had 
by letter or by persona! application. 

The Festival Committee pledge themselves to deal 
with written applications in the order in which they 
arrive, alternately with personal applications, on the 
9th inst. Every application must be accompanied by 
the requisite remittance, whether through agents or 
otherwise. 

GEO. GROVE, Secretary, Crystal Palace Company. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec., 

Sacred Harmonic Society. 

March 2nd, 1868. 


rue HANDEL FESTIVAL OFFICES 
WILL ISSUE VOUCHERS FOR TICKETS on 
MONDAY next, 9th March, at Ten a.m. precisely. 


NUSTAVE DORE’S PAINTINGS, 
J EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—The great 
popularity which this Exhibition has enjoyed bas 
induced the Proprietor to keep it open (daily from Il 
till 6) until further notice. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street 


JARQUETS SOLIDAIRES— 
HOWARD and SON'S PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORS and BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &, 
being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are 
laid complete, at less cost than Turkey carpets, and 
stand perfectly. Samples at 
26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 








USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIE 
STARCH. 


LD 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
Paris EXHIBITION, Two GOLD MEDALS. 
IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine 
and of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose 8ig- 
nature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest and purest 
stock for Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. 1b. 143; 4lb., 7s 6d; 








A LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 
L on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 

F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, | 
OXFORD STREET. | 





41b., 48; 20z., 2s, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best 
beef-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
lane. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


AND BLACKETT'S 
HURST ew WORKS. 


giritual Wives. By He worth 
hor of “New America.” THtRD Epi- 
Des, Acie 8vo, with Portrait. 
> Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical 
“Mr. din his usual graphic manner. There is, to 
spit, Ooi more pernicious doctrine in one chapter 
oat thin. aie sensational novels which find admirers 
apenas rooms and eulogists in the press than in the 
in drat Dixon's interesting work." —/.raminer. 
i bony prilliant and eloquent volumes are in the 
ds of the universal public. The book is one that is 
nis “with a wise purpose, and that carries with it an 
fnportant moral."—Dublin University Magazine. 


Charlie Villars at Cambridge. By 


NHAM (Trinity College). 2 vols, 21s. 
@. L, Torts ‘ [Next week. 


rrespondence of 
the Life and. Correspon late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By Lits Son. 2 vols. 8vo. 


lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1868, Under the especial patronage of Th r 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 37th 
Edition. Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 
«4 work of great value. The most faithful record 
we possess Of the aristocracy of the day,”"—/ost. 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of “A Winter 
with the Swallows,” &c, 8vo, Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “Nathalie,” “ Addle,” &. 3 vols, 

“4 charming story, most charmingly written, full of 
incident and full of character. This delightful and 
enthralling narrative is, in many respects, the happiest 
effusion of Miss Kavanagh's imagination."—Sun. 


Keg. wed, Mrs. Eiloart, Author 


e Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols. 


2 9 
Mortimer’s Money. By S&S. 
RvssELL WHITNEY, 3 vols. 
“This story is deeply interesting, and leaves a most 
agreeable impression on the reader's mind. The plot 
is natural and probable, the dialogue lively and spirited.” 


—United Service Magazine. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 
“This book is written in a very graceful manner, occa- 





Author of “St. Olave's,”&c. 3 vols. 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY 


Established One Hundred and Four Years.~- 


(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY). 


COMPANY.— 


The SALE CATALOGUE for MARCH offers Belle Boyd, 2 vols. for 3s 6d— 
Miss Berry's Journal, 3 vols. for 4s—Lady Duff Gordon's Egypt for 1s 83d—Leslie’s 


Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 2 


vols. for 11ls—Russell’s Todleben’s Defence of Sebas- 


topol for 2s 3d—Far Above Rubies, 3 vols. for 3s—Felix Holt, 8 vols. for 2s 6d— 
Lisabee’s Love Story, 3 vols. for 1s 9d—Not Wisely, but Too Well, 3 vols for 9s— 
Old Sir Douglas, 3 vols. for 7s., and more than Twelve Hundred other Bargains in 


Modern Books. 


Lists forwarded free by 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, MANAGER, 15 OLD BOND stREET, LONDON, W. 








PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


On the 16th inst., with Illustrations Engraved on Wood, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


LEAVES 


FROM 


THE 


JOURNAL 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an account of 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 


AND TOURS 


IN ENGLAND AND 


IRELAND, 


AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 






CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 
1. CHURCH PARTIES, PAST, PRESENT, and 
FUTURE. By Professor Plumptre. 
2. CHILLING WORTH'S RELIGION of PROTEST- 
ANTS. By Principal Tulloch, 


rule 


3. The PRESENT STATE of the FRENCH RFE- 
FORMED CHURCH. By Pasteur F. G. 
Wheatcroft. 


4. The EDUCATION QUESTION in HOLLAND. By 
a Dutch Clergyman. 

5. The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
on the COMMUNION SERVICE. By Professor 
Conington, 

6. The REVOLUTION in a FRENCH COUNTRY 
TOWN. By the Rev. F. R. Green, 

7. The IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. A 
Reply to Prof. Maurice. By the Dean of Cork. 


8. NOTICES of BOOKS:—I. Theological—LL. Historical 


and Biographical—IIL. Philosophical—IV. Travel 


“Good words are worth much and cost little."-—ILERBERT. 


Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 
GooonpD WORD S&S. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Three Parts of the Volume of GOOD WORDS for 
1868 are now ready, and contain the following among 
many other important contributions :— 

By ALFRED TENNYSON— 
The Victim. 
1865-66. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL— 
Recent Speculations on Primeval Man. First Paper. 


By the Right Hon, W. E. G(LADSTONE— 
“ Ecce Homo.” Complete in Three Parts. 

By the BISHOP of LONDON— 
St. John's Connection with Christian History and 
Evidences. 








xy. Poetry Fiction, and Essay—VI. Miscella- | By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
nevus, MAN”. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. The Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story. Chaps. 
— VII. 


; I 
By Mrs. Ellis |r nek ART JOURNAL 
° ) e J v vs 4 . 
3vols. | M No. LXXV, NEW SERIES, MARCH, 1863, | By CHARLES KINGSLEY— 
price 2s 6d. Christmas Day. 
With this Number is issued the Twelfth Part of the | By GEORGE MACDONALD— 
“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS The Turn of the Year. 
EXHIBITION,” containing nearly One Hundred En- Discipleship. 
gravings of the choicest Specimens of Industrial Art. o > a 7 - Tos . 
Line ENGRavixes—I. “The Justice of the King,” | 9 pay Bay Dean of Westminster— 
The Past and the Future. 


after J. Faed, B.S.A.—IL. “Sancho Panza,” after C. R. 
Leslie, R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIRUTIONS.—The Textile Fabrics of | By HENRY ROGERS, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 
the Universal Exhibition, by Mrs. Bury Palisser—The The Story of Erastaus, Two Papers. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.— 
A Striking Contrast, 


ldsmith’s Work, Silver, and Jewellery of the Uni- 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D.— 


versal Exhibition, by Hain Friswell—Books and Book- 
Earthly Things and Things Heavenly. 


binding in Syria and Palestine: Part L, by Mary E. 
Rogers, iliustrated—Michelet’s Ornithography, illus- 

By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S.— 
Caverns and their Contents, 


trated—Obituary: John Doyle, A. F. Claudet, J. E. 
Hinchliff, J. H. Lyneh—Picturesque Cottage, Garden, 
and Villa Architecture, by C. J. Richardson, illustrated 
—Christian Lyrics, illustrated—Art Gossip and 
By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury— 
The Christian Conscience. 
By JOHN CAIRD, D.D.— 
The Declining Influence of the Modern Pulpit. 


sionally eloquent and pathetic. The author has shown 
a real creative power, and has given us some perfect y 
new and original characters.”"—Saturday Review, 


Northern Roses. 


Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 
“A very interesting and instructive story."—/ost. 


Country Coteries. By Lady 


CHATTERTON, 3 vols. (Just ready. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 


HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED 104 YGARS, 











LATE 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Commencing at any Date.) 
Cliss I—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
In London. In the Country. The Year. 
THREE VOLUMES or SIX VOLUMES for £2 2s. 
SIX 2 or NINE . £353 
The arrangements for the accommodation of Clubs S A ££ Pr 


and Institutions, both in Town and Country, are on the 
must liberal scale possible, 


Notabilia, &e. 
London: VirTCE and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 

vs. Completion of the First Volume. 

A U L S: 

a A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by 

J. E. Millais, R.A. 
CONTENTS of MARCH NUMBER, price Is. 

All for Greed, Chap. XVII. Is he Mad? Chap. XVIIL 
St. Mark's Day; Chap. XTX. Prosper’s Arrest. 

Our Programme for the Liberals, 

About Hunting. Part LL 

“A Surprise.” 

Fashion in Poetry. 

Une Marquise: a Rhymed Monologue in tue Louvre. 

Progress, 

On Matrimony. 

Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. 
With an Illustration, Chap, XX. The Debate on the 
Ballot; Chap. XXI. Do be Punctual; Chap. X X11. 
Lady Baldock at Home; Chap. XXIII. Sunday in 
Grosvenor Place. 

N.B.—The First Volume, handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, price 7s 6d, is now ready. 

: — for the Volume may also now be had, price 

8 HF 
London: Virtvg and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—The EXHI- 


BITION of SKETCHES will CLOSE on SATURDAY 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


The remaining Parte of the Volume of 


XY OO D Ww orRD SS 
a for 1868 will include— 

PEEPS at the FAR WEST. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 

The DUTIES of a CITIZEN of a FREE STATE. By 
the Right Hon, W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 

PAPERS by the Bishop of London, 

The Continuation of the Duke of Argyll's New Treatise 
on PRIMEVAL MAN. 

PAPERS on the POPE and the PAPACY. By Dean 
Stanley. 

The Continuation of THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. The 
new three-volume Story by the Author of “John 
Halifax.” 

STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate bill. 


Class 1_—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
perannum; or, 
EIGHTY VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY-FIVE 
GULNEAS per annum. 





Class IIL—For OLDER BOOKS. 
; CARRIAGE FREE. 
FORTY VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
per annum; or, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annum. 
Ps of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of 
pes er jooks, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 
“application to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. | 
Caiof Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
City Office: 32 Poultry, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 25 Corporation street. 
Agency: 64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, | next. 





ASSAM TEA. 

TS UPPER ASSAM TEACOMPANY 
: LIMITED (incorporated 1862), are now prepared 
to deliver their Teas as received pure and direct from 
the Company's plantations in Assam, in packages of 
from 11b to 80lb, Terms, cash, Campoi, 2s 6d per Ib; 
Souchong, 3s per Ib; and Pekoe, 45 per Ib. Orders 
must be accompanied by remittances, and should be 

addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
69 King William street, London, E.C. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


\ HITTAKER & CO.S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS. 





NOTICE.—The Late EMPEROR MAXI- 
MILIANS RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE 
will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Sis 6d. 


NO’ TICE, all A N PR. AET'S HIST’ ORI- 
CAL ESSAYS on LATTER TIMES. edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir Epmunp Heap, K.C.B,, and Sir 
ALEXANDER Durr GORDON, Bart., will be ready in 
a few days, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


NOTICE. — Lieut.-Gen. Sir SYDNEY 
COTTON'S NINE YEARS on the NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER of INDIA, yrom 1354 to 1863, will be 
__Teady ina few days, in 1 vol. - demy sche 


NOTIC B _—EN GLISH SE. {MEN under 
the TUDORS, 


by H. R. Fox Bourns, Author of 
* Lives of English Merchants,” &c., will be ready 
immediately, in 2 vols. large post 8vo. 


NOTICE. — WORK-A-DAY BRIARS, 
the New Novel by the Author of “The Two 
Anastasias,” will be ready shortly, in 3 vols. post 
8y¥o, at tall. L tbraries. 

















Now reat ay. 


i 
The Miscellaneous Prose Works 
of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now 
first collected, including :— 
Charles Lamb.—‘tray. The Reign of Terror. 
On Infidelity in Love. Goldsmith.—Verona. 
Pitt and Fox.—Schiller, Sir Thomas Browne. 
Lake Lernan. The True Ordeal of 
The Influence of Love upon Love. 
Literature and Real Life. &e., &e., &e. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 











Now realy. 


The Lives of the Archbishops of 


CANTERBURY. By WALrer FARQUHAR HOOK, 


D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second Series, com- 
mencing with the Reformation. Vols. L and IL, 
demy Svo, 39s. (being Vols. VL and VIL. of the 


whole Work). 





Now ready. 


ia é 

The Fourth Edition of Historical 
CHARACTERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh—Cob- 
bett—Canning—Peel. By et Hon. Sir HENRY 
LYTTON Bu LWER, G.C B. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s, 


Now 7 ready. 


Cradle Lands: a and the 


Holy Land. By the Right Hon. Lady HerBert of 
Lea. Invi oyal Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 





Now ready. 


A Ride Across a Continent: 
a Personal Narrative of Wanderings in Central 
America. By Frepertck Boys, F.R.G.S. In 2 
vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 2 





Now ready. 


London and Westminster: City 


and Suburb. By Joun Tips, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


N ow sanhe. 


Roughing It in Crete. By J. 


E. Hinary SKINNER, Esq., Author of Sl the 
Storm,” &c, Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
1 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, A 


Novel. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “ The 
Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 3 vols, 


J John Falk Fr om the Original. 


By the Translator of “ The Guardian,” and “ Nid- 
debo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 

“A Danish story, showing very remarkable and sus- 
tained powers of character-painting. All the charac- 
ters and many of the scenes in the story are painted 
with extraordinary vividness and truth. No more liv- 
ing picture could be drawn than that of the great landed 
proprietor of the tale, Major Heins, the hospitable, bene- 
volent, affectionate, humble-minded hon-vivrant; and the 
pompous, selfish, weak, worldly, vain Justitsraad is a 
sketch of a most complete and finished kind."”—Spec- 
tator. 


A Sister’s Story. (Recit d’une 
SCEUR), By Mrs, AuGtUSsTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols. 
post Svo, 


Time Will Tell. By 8. W. 


FvuLtoM, Author of * The Great , guway,” &e. 
vols, post 8vo, 


The World Before Them. “By 


Mrs. Mooviz, Author of * Roughing It in the Bush.’ 
3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





2 




















| 
New Burlington street, Pub- | 
‘ 


~ POPULAR SCHOOL 
HISTORIES. 


pProcss $ HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


rylk& MOST 








Price 6s, 


HISTORY of ROME. 


Price 5s 6d. 
S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Price 5s 6d, 


I JINNOCK’S © 





pvxock’s 


poe LORS HISTORY of FRANCE 
and NORMANDY. Price 6s, 


\ HITTAKER & CO’S IMPROVED 
PY PINNOCK'S CATECHISMS. Privo 9d each. 





p» NNOCK’S CATECHISMS. For lisi |r 
see Whittaker and Co.'s Catalogue, gratis on ap- 
plication, 


¥ INNOCK’S OTHER ELEMENTARY 
WORKS for SCHOOLS. 


JaXeRCIsES in FALSE SPELLING, 


Is 6d, 
etd SPE bh ING BOOK, 





Ey’ 


aed LANATOR sd 
s 6d. 


halal 


ENTORL ‘aes PRIMER, 
\) Seeded 


° he 


IT’ TRODUCTORY 
READER, 3s. 


NATORY 
ADER, 4s a. 


FIRST BOOK, 


3d. 





UVENILE READER, 


1s 6d, 





ENGLISH |? 


VXPLAN ENGLISH 


1, RE 





prey 
AIRST CIPHERING BOOK, 
containing easy Exercises in Arithmetic, 1s, 
SECOND CIPHERING BOOK, half- 
boards, 3s, 

*,* KEY to the CIPHERING BOOKS, 3s, 
ARITIIMETICAL TABLES, Gd. 
CHURCH CATECHISM, broken, 3d. 
COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 

LAND, ad. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





New Edition, 12mo, price 6s, bound. 

— COMPLETE ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR; containing the best and easiest 
rules for attaining that language. ‘To which are added, 
an Introduction to [talian Versitleation, Extracts from 
the Italian Poets, &c. The whole properly accented to 
facilitate the pronunciation of learners, New edition, 
carefully revised, and considerably improved. By P. 
L. ROSTERI. 
London: 
WHITTAKER and Co.; 

Co.; and C, H, Law. 





HAMILTON and Co,; 
and Co.; DULAU aud 


LONGMAN and Co.; 
SIMPKIN 





In square feap., price 4s 6d, roan, 
YRAGLIA’S DICTIONARY of the 
J ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, New 

Edition, with considerable additions, aud an Elemen- 
tary Italian Grammar. 

London: LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; 
HAMILTON and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; DULAU and 
Co.; J. and F. H,. Rivinaron; T. and W. Boone; 
HATCHARD and Co.; HouLston and Wriaut; SMITH, 
ELDER, and Co.; Bickers and Son; D. Nutr; P. 
RoLANpi; E, Lumirey; C. H. Law; RovurLepGe and 
Co.; C. TEMPLEMAN; HALL and Co.; KENT and Co.; 
and ALLAN and Co, 

ANTHON'S HORACE— DOE RING'S TEXT. 
In 12mo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
ft ORACE’S WORKS, from the TEXT 
of DOERING, with Expla: iatory Notes at the 
end of the Text. New edition, revised and corrected, 
by CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. &c. 

London: LONGMAN and Co; HAMILTON and Co; 
WHITTAKER and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co,: E. Hop@son ; 

and F, H. RiviIncTtoN; HOoULSTON and WRIGHT; 
Hopson and Son; E. P. WILLIAMS; and C. H, Law. 
Edinburgh : OL IVER rand Bory, 





EDITION of COMSTOCK’S N ATU R AL 
PHILOSOPLIY, 
In 18mo, price 3s 6d, bound, with 224 Illustrations. 


\ SYSTEM of NATURAL PHILO- 
& 


LEES' 


SOPHY: in which the Elements of that Science 


ELLIS'S EXERCISES ADAPTED t 
SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER,” by Dr vaya 
Now ready, 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth, 


COLLECTION © of ENGL 
4 EXERCISES. Translated from the W SH 
cero, for School Boys to retranslate into ma ot 
W. ELLIS, M.A. New Edition, rearranged and aa, By 
“The Public School Latin Primer.” By Re atte 
Wau. D.D., Joint Author of “ W 
Latin Dictionary.” / ~ way, 
A KEY to the same may be had. 12mo, 3s, cloth, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and ¢ 
other Proprictors. ~ And the 
Now re ady, Second Edition, price la 
Y\UGGESTIONS on IRISH LAND 
h LEGISLATION, and a Few Fact 
By PLOUGHSHARE, a Ireland, 
EDWARD TURNER, 4 Charlotte row, EC, 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 6s, 


HNETRIPARTITE NATUR E of MAY, 
SPIRIT, SOUL, and BODY, applied to Tus 

and Explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, aa 

Birth, the Disembodied State, and the Spi ritual Boy 

aE % HEARD, M.A. Second Edition, Terise 





In crown 8vo, prie 
APOLOGETIC LECTURE S on the SAVING 
TR w THs of CHRISTIANITY. By C. 
D.D., Leipsi y C. E. Lotuagye 
Lately published, by the same Avthor, price fs, 
The FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS of @ 
TIANITY. HRIS. 
Edinburgh: T. 
and Co. 


2 6s. 


and T., CLARK. London: Haynny 


This day, in post 8vo, on ek oth, price 2s, 4 
i KE REORGANIZATION of the 
UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By Goupwiy Sumy 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co, 
In 1 ial small 4to, cloth, 1,500 PP. price 15s, capri 
free to any 7} art of the country, the remaining copies of 
Ae iSNGLISH BIBLE. A New Edition 
Authorized Vers sion. By Rosgar B 
“The Chronological New 


_ of the 
BLACK Tt 
Testame 

* Presents valuable aids to the proper comprehensigg 
of the text."—/:nperial Review, 

*,* It may be had for 12s 6d by any _one calling st 
36 TRINIT Y SQuU ARE, SOUTHW Al ik. 


Feap., sewed, 2s 6d. 


fer? SOURCES of HEALTH: 
a Manual of all that Concerns the Preservatiog 
of Health and the Prevention of Di-ease, both of Body 
and Mind. By WILLIAM STRANGE, M.D. 
“A popular medical book, marked by good senx, 
and freedom from quackery.”— Medical Times, 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Author of 









Now ready. 


RISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, que 
i supersunt cum Perditarum Fragmentis. Terti- 
Curis Usui Scholarum accommodcavit Additis Adnotas 
tione Critica Summ«riis Descriptions Metrica, Husentes 
HloLpen, LL.D., Collegii SS. Trinitatis apud Canta 
rigienses, quondam Socius Scholae Regia, Gippesvicenss 
Reetor. svo, price 18s, 
Cantabrigiae: apud DEIGHTON BELL Socios; vendunt 
Londini BELL et DALDY. 


NALOGIES in the PROGRESS o 
Py NATURE and GRACE. Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. (being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1867). To which are added, Two Sermo 
i - — “ British Associition in 1366 and 
1867. ‘the Rev PRITCHARD, MLA., F.RS., Presi- 
dent of Y ie Ro yi a he ronomical Society, Hulsean Le 
turer in the University of Cambridge, and late Fellow 
of St. Johu's College, Cambridge. 1 vol, Svo, 7s 6 
Cambridge, DsIGHTON, BELL, aud Co.; Looloy, 
BELL an ui DALpDY. 
Essays on the PENTATEUCH. By 


Goopwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. Feap. 87, 











price 5a. 
Cambridge, DEIGHTON, 
3ELL and DALDY, 


Bett, and Co.; London, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane), 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders excet ding 2% 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 45, 53, and 63 pe 


ream. 43 Gd, 5s 64, aod 
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6s bd er 1.000, 
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PER.—Improved quality, 2s 61 per rest. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 83 6d peor real. 
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are Familiarly Explained. with aPProy priate questions, 
By JoHN L. Comstock, M.D. Ca wtully revised, with | 
additions, by GEORGE Legs, A.M., lu 
| 
} 





Particularly adapted for, and he h used by, medical 
students and other professional scholars who require 
some knowledge of natural philosophy; but at the 
same time suited, by its extreme simplicity, to 
scholars of all classes. 

London: SIMPKIN and Co.; and WHITTAKER and Co. } 
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—— 
MACMILLAN AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
SAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. _ By 


various WRITERS. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. Seeond Edition, 
demy 8vo, 10s 6d. (Vert week, 

“ far the most copious and valuable contribution yet offered to the cause of 
edncational reform.” —Ldinburgh Review. 

wThe writers are able men of considerable literary power, they are unmistakably 

and sincere, and most of them have that authority to speak on the subject 
isey bave chosen which is derived from practical experience in tuition." —Times. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 


Dr. REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Con- 
ing Diseases of the Nervous System and of the Stomach. 8vo, vite ie 


ES 


Vol. L, containing General Diseases, 8vo, 25s. 


REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Vol. II. contains 
a complete account of the “ DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM,” in a 
parate Treatises, by Drs. Anstie, Bastian, J. Warburton Begbie, T. K. 


series of 8e 
cnember’, Gee, Gull, H. Jackson, Maclean, Maudsley, C. B. Radciiffe, J. N. 
Redcliffe, Ramskill, Reynolds, Roberts, Sanders, and Sutton. 


REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Vol. IL— 
“DISEASES of the STOMACH.” By Dr. WIL80N Fox. 
REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Vol IL, 8vo, 25s. 
DISEASES of the BRAIN, 
DISEASES of the SPINAL CORD, 
DISEASES of the NERVES. [This day. 


A VIEW of IRISH AFFAIRS. 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND. In 
Twelve Chapters. By W. ALLINGHAM. Feap. 8vo, 78. The Church, Land, and 
Education Questions are treated in this book. 

“An extremely able work."—Mr. GLADSTONE in House of Commons, 
Immediately, in 8vo, 
An ADDRESS on the CONNEXION of CHURCH 


and STATE, Delivered at Sion College, on February 15, 1868. By AnTuuR 
PaxRHYN STANLEY, Dean of Westminster. 


FOUR LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected with 
DIPLOMACY. By M. Brrnarp, MLA.,, Professor of International Law, &c., 
at Oxford. 8vo, 9s. [This day. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. 
By Lewis CARROLL, With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel, Eleventh Thousand, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. (Nert week. 

Now ready, in cloth extra, 48; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 
Tle SUNDAY LIBRA R Y.—Vol. I. 
“Tho PUPILS of ST. JOHN the DIVINE.” 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyife.” Tlustrated by E. Armitage, A.R.A. 


NOTICE—The SUNDAY LIBRARY, No. IV. (for APRIL), will contain “The 
HERMITS,” Part L, by Professor KIN@sLEY, 


To be completed in Three Parts, and form Vol. IL. of the Series. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A, 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847—53. 
Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., 


Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
With Steel Portrait. One Volume. S8yvo. 12s. 


REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON’S 
SERMONS. 


Frest Serres. Small crown 8vo. 5s. Now ready. 
SECOND Series. Small crown 8vo. 5s. April lst. 
THIRD S#xins. Small crown 8vo. 5s. May Ist. 
Fovurra Series. Small crown 8vo. 58. June Ist. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Coruhill. 


Now ready, with Tinted Frontispiece, crown 8vo0, 7s 6d. 


SCENES AND STUDIES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 


By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. 
Sm1TH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 











NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volames, fcap. 8vo, price Five Shillings cach. 
Now ready, Vol. I. 
PAULINE—PARACELSUS—STRAFFORD. 

Situ, ELppr, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








PROFESSOR SELWYN’S TRANSLATION of ENOCH ARDEN. 
With Chromolithographic Frontispiece, feap. 4to, elegant cloth, price 6s. 
Rx ecuus ARDEN, POEMA  TENNYSONIANUM, 
LATINE REDDITUM. 
‘ Epv. Moxon et Soo., London. 
“A Tare instance of successfully preserving the spirit of the original.”"—Obserrer, 
“Win ee zed by more than ordinary skill and poetic insight "—/mperial Review. 
“Bee toons doubt be appreciated at its full value by scholars. "—Court Circular. 
intrinsic merits render such examination both pleasant and protitable.”"— 
orning Herald. 
uA testimony to its author's genius."— The Queen. 
“ine ot piece of English Latinity."—Morning Star. 
€ translation into Latin verse of ‘Enoch Arden’ now before us, we havo 


! ; 
7 Proof of the Professor's delicate skill and graceful scholarship."—Zondon 


LOCKWOOD AND ©CO.’S 
NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


“The first really readable and amusing cookery book since Kitchiner's."—Fun, 
Feb. 8, 1868, 





Now ready, 800 pages, post 8vo, price 9a, cloth. 


WHOLESOME FARE ; or, the Doctor and the Cook, 


A Manual of the Laws of Food, and the Practice of Cookery; embodying the 
best Receipts in British and Continental Cookery, with Hints and Receipts for 
the Sedentary, the Sick, and the Convalescent. By EpMUND 8S. and ELLEN J. 
DELAMERE. . 

“*Wholesome Fare’is an excellent book, and we are persuaded that it will 
become a valued companion in many households.”—AStandard, Feb. 3, 1868. 

“*Wholesome Fare’ is not, after the manner of its predecessors, a mere book of 
receipts and directions, It treats of the hygienic effects of cookery, the relative 
value of different kinds of food, the comparative exceilence of English and French 
dishes, and many other points affecting our tastes, health, and pockets.”—<Sfar. 

“A remarkable book. The four introductory chapters, which we have most 
diligently and profitably perused, contain more sound sense and culinary chemistry, 
clearly communicated, than any of the numerous cookery books we have met with 
enone ...we commend * Wholesome Fare’ to those who value a good guide to easy 
digestion, the use and end of all good cookery.”"—AMorning Advertiser, Jan. 23, 1868. 

“We are in a position not only to appreciate the comprehensive and valuable 
volume before us, but to assert from actual experience that much of its information 
and advice is judicious in the extreme. In fact, it seems to us precisely the kind of 
work needed, and one that is as indispensable to the domestic library as the kettle 
to the kitchen inventory.”— Weekly Despatch, March 1, 1868. 

© cesnad One of the best features of the book is that it gives full directions for dress- 
ing vegetables, a branch of culinary art in which we British are notoriously defec- 
tive.”"—Scofsiman, Feb, 27, 1868, 


Now ready, post 8vo, 400 Lilustrations, cloth, 12s 6d. 


, 
The STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of ELECTRICITY. 
By Hi. M. Noap, Ph.D., F.B.S. 

“A most elaborate compilation of the facts of electricity and magnetism, and of 
the theories which have been advanced concerning them.’—Popular Science Revier. 

“Clear, compendious, compact, well illustrated, and well priuted, this is an excel- 
lent manual.”—Lancef. 

“We know of no work on electricity containing so much information on experi- 
mental facts as this does for the size of it, and no book of any size that contains 60 
complete a range of facts,”"—Lnglish Mechanic, 








NEW MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, feap, cloth lettered, with numerous Woodcuts aud 6 Coloured Maps, 
price 28 6d, 


The CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY: being a 


Manual of Geography, General and Political, arranged especially for Exami- 
nation Candidates and the higher forms of Schools. By the late LANCELOT 
DALRYMPLE Spence (Civil Service), revised throughout by THOMAS GRAY, one 
of the Assistant-Secretaries to the Board of Trade. 

“A good manual for practical purposes The most recent political changes of 
territory are notified, and the latest statis inserted from authoritative sources.” 
—Athenwum, 

“A novel plan, on a system as effectual as it is original. The most recent 
authorities have been consulted, and it is a thoroughly reliable, as well as a most 
ingenious, compendium of geography.—Cirtl Service Gazette. 

“This is a very succinct manual of general and political geography. It embodies 
in an admirably condensed form the chief physical and political facts. For a text- 
book in the higher classes of schools where oral lessons are built up, on the 
pupils’ preparation, this will be found to excel any other manual in use. Its method 
is excellent.”"—/apers for the Schoolmaster. 

“A very useful manual, calculated to be of groat assistance to adult students 
generally, whether preparing for public examination or not......It will commend 
itself to advanced scholars and persons bent upon self-instruction, as being able to 
afford a very large amount of solid information, without any needless expenditure of 
time or research.”"—Morning Star. 








New Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, with over 700 pages, and 
more than 600 Illustrations, 83 6d, cloth, or 128, French morocco clegant, gilt edges, 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK. A complete Encyclo- 


pedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood 
and Youth, 

“Not one amongst its rivals—not half-a-lozen of them rolled into one—can 
match our old favourite..,...it is still peerless!......more truly than ever the lawgiver 
of the playground.” —Sun. 

“Superior to any of the imitations that have been made of it, in fact it is the 
great and acknowledged authority on everything counected with juvenile sports 
and pastimes.”—oy's Journal. 

“There has never been a better book than this for boys, It is, indeed, fully 
established in public favour, and needs no word of recommendation. Time and 
thought have rendered it perfect......Every page being a volume of knowledge,”— 
Art Journal, Feb., 1863. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, carefully revised, 12mo, price 63 8d (saved at every 
consultation), cloth. 


EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER: a Handy Book 


of the Principles of Law and Equity. By A BARRISTER. 

Comprising the Rights and Wrongs of Individuals, Mercantile and Commercial Law, 
Criminal Law, Parish Law, County Court Law, Game and Fishery Laws, Poor Men's 
Lawsuits, the Laws of Bankruptcy, Bets and Wagers, Bills of Exchange, Contracts and 
Agreements, Copyright, Dower and Divorce, Elections and Registrations, Insurance, 
Libel and Slander, Marriage and Divorce, Merchant Shipping, Mortgages, Settlements, 
Stock Exchange Practice, Trade Marks and Patents, Trespass, Nuisances, &c., Transfer 
of Land, &c., Warranty, Wills and Agreements, &c. Also, Law for Landlord and 
Tenant, Master and Servant, Workmen and Apprentices, Heira, Devisees and I egatees, 
Husband and Wife, Execntors and Trustees, Guardian and Ward, Married Women 
and Infants, Partners and Agents, Lender and Borrower, Debtor and Creditor, 
Purchaser and Vendor, Companies and Associations, Friendly Societies, Clergymen, 
Churchwardens, Medical Practitioners, &., Bankers, Sportsmen, Gamekeepers, 
Farriers and Horse Dealers, Auctioneers, House Agents, Innkeepers, &c., Bakers, 
Millers, &c., Pawnbrokers, Surveyors, Railways and Carriers, Constables, Seamen, 
Soldiers, &c. 

“What it professes to be—a complete epitome of the laws of this country, 
thoroughly intelligible to non-professional readers.” —Bell's Life. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


The TWIN RECORDS of CREATION ; or, Geology 


and Genesis; their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord, By Gro. 
Victor LE VAUX, With numerous Illustrations. 
“A valuable contribution to the evidences of Revelation, and disposes very con- 
clusively of the arguments of those who would set God's works against God's word. 
seseeeeeevO real difficulty is shirked, and no sophistry is left unexposed."—Rock, 
“ Vigorously written, reverent in spirit, stored with instructive geological facts, 
and designed to show there is no discrepancy no inconsistency, between the Word 
and the works of the Creator... ‘he future of nature in connection with the 
glorious destiny of man is vividly conceived.”"— Watchman, 









LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, Ludgate hill, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





LONDON ORDINATION, ADVENT, 1867: being 
Seven Addresses to the Candidates for Holy Orders, in December, 1867. By 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Bishop of London, and his Chaplains, Together 
with the Examination Papers. 8vo, 4s. 


The DOGMATIC FAITH: an Inquiry into the Rela- 
tion subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1867. By EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. 
8vo, 108 6d. 


FLOWERS and FESTIVALS: or, Directions for the 
Floral Decorations of Churches, With coloured Illustrations. By W. A. 
BARRETT, of St. Paul's Cathedral, late Clerk of Magdalen College, and Com- 
moner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Small 8vo, 53. 


- 

The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER ; 

being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional 

System of the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. Joun HENRY BLUNT, 

M.A., F.S.A., Author of * Household Theology,” &c., &c. Second Edition. Pp. 

760, with Three Plates, imperial 8vo, 36s; large paper Edition, royal 4to, with 
large margin for Notes, £3 3s, 


The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED. With His- 
torical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. By 
W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, and W. J. BEAMONT, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Ey. Third Edition. Small 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By S. 
BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of “ Post-Medieval Preachers,” &. With Illus- 
trations. First Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Second Series. 
Crown 8yo, 9s 6d. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. R. S. C. Cuermsine, M.A., 
late Rector of Wilton, and Prebendary of Salisbury. With a Preface by the 
Rey. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Theology in the University of 
Oxford. Small 8yo, 5s. 


FAREWELL COUNSELS of a PASTOR to his 
FLOCK on TOPICS of the DAY: Nine Sermons preached at St. John’s, 
Paddington. By EDWARD MBYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second 
Edition. Small 8yo, 4s. 


An ILLUMINATED EDITION of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER, printed in red and black, on fine toned paper, with 
Borders and Titles, designed after the manner of the Fourteenth Century, by 
R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and engraved by O, Jewitt. Crown 8vo, white vellum 
cloth, illuminated, 16s, This Edition of the Prayer-Book may be had in various 
bindings for presentation. 


SELECTIONS from the ORGANON of ARISTOTLE. 


Edited by JoHN R. MAGRATH, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


The NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH READERS ; 
containing the Authorized Version, with a revised English Text; Marginal 
References; and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By HENRY ALFORD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Vol. I, Part I—The three first Gospels, with a Map. Second Edition, 12s. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: a Poem 


in Twelve Books. By Epwarp Henry BicKerstets, M.A., Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Hampstead. Second and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo, 6s. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. With Notes 
and Introduction by G. A. Srcox, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen's 
College, _— Being the Third Part of CATENA CLASSICORUM. Crown 
8yo, 3s 6d. 


The AJAX of SOPHOCLES. With English Notes 


by R. C. Jess, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Being the Fourth Part of CATENA CLASSICORUM. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


- ° 

WARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK, &c.; being a 

Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter and the Easter 

Festivals. By the Rev. W. ADAms, M.A., late Vicar of St. Peter's in the East, 
Oxford, and Fellow of Merton College. Sixth Edition. Small 8vo, 45 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the UNIVER- 
SITY of OXFORD, chiefly during the Years 1863-65. By Henry PARRY LIppon, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preacher. Second Edition. 
Svo, 8s, 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 





NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and PLary 
SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farhan et 
From the Text of the last Editions published by Messrs, Rivington ti Es 
crown 8yo, + 408 vols, 


EASTERN ORTHODOXY in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY; being a Correspondence between the Greck Patriarch % 
Nonjurors, Edited, with an Introduction, by GkorGE WILLIAMS BD wd the 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. ans) BM)., Senior 


The MYSTERIES of MOUNT CALVARY, Medi 
tations on the Passion. By ANTONIO DE GUEVARA, Being the first vol » 
a Series of Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional Readi my hed 
Catholic Sources, Edited by the Rey. OkBY Surrey, M.A, Crown on tem 


CATECHETICAL NOTES and CLASS QUESTIONS 
LITERAL and MYSTICAL; chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy Scrip 
By the late Rev. J. M. NEALE, Warden of Sackville College, East Grew 
Crown 8yo. . instead, 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By HENRY Pap’ 
Lwwpon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, and i 
ing Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 


The BEATITUDES of OUR BLESSED LORD 
CONSIDERED in EIGHT PRACTICAL DISCOURSES. By the Rey. Jozy 
PRAT, M.A., of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Vicar of East Grinstead, Sussex, 
Small 8vo. 


The LIFE and TIMES of St. GREGORY the 


ILLUMINATOR, Patron Saint and Founder of the Armenian Church, By 
S. C. MALAN, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor, 8yo, ‘ 


ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 
OXFORD; from its Foundation to A.D. 1867; containing an account of the 
various Collections of Printed Books and MSS. there preserved; with a brief 
Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library of the University. By the Rer, 
W. D. MacrAy, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain of Magdalen and New 
Colleges. 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


PRIZE POEMS, 1846-1866. Edited by C. S, JerrAM, M.A,, Trinity College, 
Oxford, and F. W. JAMEs, M.A., Pemb. Coll., Oxford. Crown 8vo, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1867; being the Fifth Volume of a 
improved Series. 8vo. 


THUCYDIDES. Books I. and II. Edited by 
CHARLES BiaG, M.A., Senior Student and late Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford; 
Second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo. 


The OLYNTHIACS and PHILIPPICS of DEMOS. 


THENES. Edited by G. H. Hesiop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tator of 
Queen's College, Oxford; Head Master of St. Bees’. Crown 8yo. 


A SUMMARY of THEOLOGY and ECCLE 
SIASTICAL HISTORY. A Series of Original Works on all the Principil 
Subjects of Theology and Ecclesiastical History. By Various Writers. I$ 
vols, Svo. 


nl 
A GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL TERM. 
Containing Explanations of Terms used in Architecture, Ecclesiology, Hymne 
logy, Law, Ritualism, Theology, Heresies, and Miscellaneous Subjects. 
Various Writers. Edited by OxBy SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


With English Notes 


ities 


The GREEK TESTAMENT. 


intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and Passmen at the Univers 
Abridged from his larger Work. By the Dean of CANTERBURY, In 1% 
crown 8yo, 


VESTIARIVM CHRISTIANVM. _ By 


Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Eton; i ‘ont 
and Preacher, by licence from the Bishop, in the Diocese of Oxia 
Royal 8vo. 





RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


————— 








LONDON: Printed by JonN CAMPBBLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpscraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 7, 1868. 
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WHarton B. Marriott, M.A., F.S.A., sometime Fellow of Exeter Collegt j 
Select Preacher in the Universit § 
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